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celebrated them with splendor. It is one of the rarest 
things in life to find men and women who see clear and 
think straight, without any distortion of view caused 
by association with thoughts and practices which have 
nothing to do with the subject in hand. Liberals refuse 
to accept the rational ideas of those who in some ways 
are given over to bigotry and superstition, lest they also 
should be called bigots. Unitarians often fail to see the 
force of arguments which are valid, because they lead 
to conclusions which would land them, in some particu- 
lar case, among their orthodox opponents. There are 
orthodox liberals who fight shy of a full avowal of their 
beliefs, because Unitarians hold them or because they 
are tenets of Universalism. When all good men agree 
to walk in the spirit of the truth, to accept all proved 
facts of history, and to take as a basis of action that which 
is sound in logic, without regard to their prejudices or 
the prejudices of their opponents, the long-expected day 
of peace will dawn in the religious world. 


J 


WE recently printed a paragraph concerning the 
friendly courtesies which are passing between some Or- 
thodox and Unitarian churches and clubs, taken from 
a long article on the subject. Concerning this matter 
the Congregationalist says: ‘‘Zion’s Herald had a sensa- 
tional editorial bemoaning the tendency of Congrega- 
tionalists and Unitarians toward union. The Advance 
reprinted it with approval. The Christian Register, 
the Unitarian organ, says, ‘There is not the slightest 
expectation, so far as we know, that there is anywhere 
even a remote probability that even a single church on 
either side would change its name and fellowship.’ We 
are confident that Congregationalists and Unitarians are 
unanimously united on this statement, leaving out the 
Advance.”’ 

ae 


In one of our exchanges we find a record of personal 
experience which illustrates the need of training one’s 
self to resist the impulses which lead to a panic, and also 
shows how difficult it is to be still when action would 
be dangerous and might be fatal. ‘This man was caught 
in one of the upper stories of a hotel when a fire broke 
out. He reached an open window and sat in safety upon 
the sill, waiting for the aérial tower which would bring 
him safety. As the moments passed, his constant im- 
pulse was to jump, although he saw perhaps a score of 
other persons jump from other windows, in every case 
to be picked up dead. This man knew that he must 
‘study to be quiet,’ but the impulse to do something 
was so strong that he barely escaped with his life. Popu- 
lar heroes are generally chosen from the ranks of those 
who do something. Some spectacular performance ex- 
cites the imagination of the crowd, and applause follows 
some act through which one expresses courage, sympathy, 
or disregard of death. But the great leaders of men, 
the commanders who win battles, the statesmen who 
save the State in time of peril, are they who, at the mo- 
ment when others are wild with excitement, whether 
the enthusiasm of hope or the panic of terror, can be 
still, can think and act as quietly and steadily as if they 
were remote from danger and the call to action. Such 
men are not insensible. They are not quiet because 
they are stolid and brutish, but because they are able 
to summon their higher powers, and for the time to 
put out of their thoughts personal hope and fear, in order 
that for the good of all they may act as rational beings 
would approve if they were remote from the field. of 
action, Such men are great. Compared with them 
ordinary heroes are mere creatures of impulse whose 
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fame is transient. Those whom the world accepts and 
glorifies as worthy to be called heroes for all time must 
have had this element of mingled calmness and power 
to give grandeur and lasting dignity to their heroic ex- 
ploits. 

Jt 


Ir was not necessary to admit Utah into the Union, 


"The high honor and dignity of statehood should be re- 


served for such commonweaiths as have proved them- 
selves worthy of it. But, having admitted the state, 
questions arise which are not easily answered. Without 
doubt no polygamist or slaveholder would be eligible to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States. That would 
exclude the Mormon Smith who has recently testified 
with such frankness and volubility concerning his five 
wives and many children. But the way to a decision 
is not so clear in the case of one who is innocent of crime, 
but consents to it in others. Probably the majority of 
the women who yielded to the doctrine of polygamy did 
so under a sense of religious obligation. Mormon elders 
professed belief in a divine revelation, making the prac- 
tice of the Hebrew patriarchs right for themselves and 
obligatory upon others. Some of them believed what 
they taught. Some of them probably were infamous 
scoundrels who used religion as a cloak for their vices. 
Some say that Senator Smoot is persecuted for his re- 
ligious beliefs. If there had been no practice of polyg- 
amy since it was forbidden by law in Utah, that claim 
might hold good. Others say that we have no right to 
punish him for the sins of others. Undoubtedly a belief 
in the rightfulness of polygamy, whether practised in the 
days of Abraham or in our own time, would not be a 
valid reason for excluding a senator from Florida or 
Maine. But, where such belief involves the support of 
an institution which encourages polygamy, the case is 
different. ‘The alternative seems to be either to allow 
Senator Smoot to take his seat, or to disfranchise all 
Mormons who are rulers in the church without regard 
to their practices. 
& 


At, Unitarians who had come to years of discretion 
when the Civil War came upon us know that Dr. Will- 
iam G. Eliot, our Unitarian minister for forty years in 
the city of St. Louis, was the subject of continuous ad- 
verse criticism because he would not make a declaration 
in favor of immediate emancipation and then submit 
to be driven out of the city. In the excellent biegraphy 
which has just been issued from the press, and will be 
noticed elsewhere, all the facts in the case are set forth, 
Once or twice a year it was his custom to preach in favor 
of gradual emancipation. In private conversation he 
always advocated it. He wrote many letters over his 
own name or some other signature, showing the harm 
that slavery was doing in the State of Missouri. Years 
before the Civil War broke out, he had influenced his 
own congregation to such an extent that not a family 
in it held slaves excepting a few who had retained super- 
annuated house servants who would have been unable 
to care for themselves. He bought a girl at auction to 
save her from being taken South, and then gave her 
papers guaranteeing her freedom. He bought the man 
who afterward served as the model for the sculptor 
Ball when he made the emancipation group which stands 
to-day in Park Square, Boston. He said that it would 
be easy for him at any time to make a spectacular dem- 
onstration against slavery, but in that case he would 
have to leave the city and all his work there would go 
for nothing. There were not wanting Eastern ministers 
who assured him the fact that he could remain in St. 
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Louis was proof that that he was unfaithful to his duty. 
When the war broke out, few ministers anywhere had 
so much influence with Lincoln, Stanton, and others as 
he. Were his methods justified or did he pay too dear 
for the vast influence he acquired in making Missouri 
a free State and holding it fast to the Union in the most 
critical hour of the national life ? 


sz 


THe Living Church is a paper printed in the West to 
represent the opinions of young Episcopalians. It is the 
source of most of the attacks upon Unitarians and Epis- 
copalians who have dealings with them. In a recent 
number a writer makes the queer declaration that this 
year there will be two Lenten seasons,—the one the eccle- 
siastical Lent, and the other the Bostonian Lent, which 
will occur when the bishops and delegates meet in gen- 
eral convention in the city of heretics. He says: ‘‘In 
the former all must meet and conquer our spiritual foe, 
as he manifests himself to them in the temptations which, 
as in our Lord’s forty days’ fast, come to us through the 
flesh, the world, and the devil. And in the latter season 
the bishops and delegates will find themselves in a place 
where Satan wsibly manifests himself just as.he did when 
our Lord conquered him in the wilderness. For is not 
Boston Satan’s greatest stronghold in the land, as he 
manifests himself in Christian Science, Spiritualism, and 
Unitarianism? In Christian Science, which - promises 
bodily strength, refreshment, and comfort, we find the 
first Temptation; in Spiritualism, which claims.to ex- 
hibit wonders and tricks by unseen spirits, the second 
Temptation; and in Unitarianism, which bluntly offers 
dishonor to the Eternal Son of God, the third Tempta- 
tion. Of course, each of these systems has as its fer- 
minus ad quem the denial of our Saviour’s divinity; but 
each seeks its end in a different way—just as Satan did 
in the wilderness. Our Master triumphed gloriously; 
but in Boston, alas! Satan has won many victories over 
those whom our Saviour came to deliver.”’ 


Immortality. 


While we are all eager to receive any proofs of immor- 
tality which may be furnished to our senses by circum- 
stantial evidence or direct testimony from those who have 
passed out of our sight, and while some are confident 
that evidence worthy of being called scientific proof has 
been produced and is now accessible to those who seek 
for it, it is well to remember that the most exalted moods 
of faith and the most triumphant expressions of confi- 
dence in the reality of the eternal life have always come 
in connection with the most spectacular exhibitions of 
the fact of death, coming in such a way as to quench 
hope and to suggest despair, The death of Socrates had 
more influence upon the faith of philosophers than all 
his teaching. In the history of the American people 
it is safe to say that never did religious fervor and confi- 
dence in the immortal life rise to a higher pitch than on 
the Sunday following the death of our three murdered 
presidents. Coming as the death of Lincoln did at the 
close of the Civil War, after hundreds of thousands of 
men had lost their lives, it seemed not to depress the 
minds of the people with any doubt or fear, but rather 
to raise the nation to a solemn but triumphant expres- 
sion of religious hope and confidence. On the Easter 
Sunday following immediately after the death of Lincoln, 
the churches were thronged as never before with congre- 
gations impatient of anything but the most triumphant 
expression of confidence in the immortal life. 

Had any one on the highway that Easter Sunday 
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ventured to suggest that Abraham Lincoln was dead 
and gone, and that was the last of him, it would have 
been resented as an affront to patriotism: All men 
were religious that day. ‘There were in the souls of in- 
numerable men and women the swellings of wrath and 
invocations of divine justice. But nowhere could be 
heard expressions of doubt or despair concerning the 
fate of the man who had been snatched away out of the 
sight of the people. A vaster purpose than that in- 
cluded in any human life seemed to unroll itself, and the 
august sentiments which represent the divine nature and 
purpose in the souls of men demanded an eternal setting 
and an immortal background for those who were the 
human representatives of the divine attributes. 

Thus it has always been in the history of the race; and 
it is for this reason that the proofs of immortality so 
convincing to some fail to reach others, and are not 
demanded by them. The human soul, thoroughly aroused 
and triumphant in the presence of danger and death, 
at the moment when it contemplates the defeat of earthly 
plans and the loss of all that was held most dear, makes 
such demands upon those who would bring messages 
from the world which lies out of our sight that the con- 
trast between expectation and the reality seems to dis- 
credit the message and the messenger. But whatever 
we seek, and whatever we gain in the way of direct proof 
of the immortal life, it is a comfort to know that in the 
economy of our spiritual nature it has been provided that 
the most sustaining promises and the most exultant 
declarations of faith and hope have come out of the re- 
actions from despair and the coming face to face with 
the fact of death. 

Is it not a significant fact that in all the records, le- 
gends, and myths which relate to the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, there is not one that purports to give 
any detailed or adequate account of what happened in 
the days that elapsed between crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion? If it was John, the beloved disciple, who wrote 
that beautiful first epistle that appears under his name, 
it surprises us to find that his most confident statement 
expresses not knowledge, but the confidence of hope. 
His main declaration is that we are children of God; and, 
if we are children of God, then, when Jesus is manifested, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. With 
the falling away of the belief in the resurrection of the 
body, which Paul early discarded, forms of proof con- 
nected with the persistence of the body gradually pass 
away; and the nobler faith of the poets and the prophets 
makes its universal appeal to all who love, to all who 
suffer, and to all who come into the presence of physical 
death. 


Vivisection. 


Whatever good or eyil there may be in the practice 
of vivisection, we have no doubt whatever that it ought 
to be regulated and controlled by the civil authorities. 
It is not necessary to decide the question as to the amount 
of benefit derived by the human race from experiments 
made upon animals, in order to see the necessity of pro- 
viding against that gradual descent into cruelty and 
barbarism which is the open temptation to every medical 
student who is not guided and controlled by humane 
sentiments and high moral principle. Familiarity with 
suffering breeds insensibility to suffering. In the case 
of nurses, physicians, surgeons, and all who deal with 
human suffering in its various forms a certain amount of 
insensibility is necessary to the faithful performance 
of duty. The most useless of all creatures in the operat- 
ing-room, when extreme measures must be employed 
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to save life, would be a surgeon whose hand trembled 
with sympathy or a nurse who fainted at the sight of 
blood. This necessary protection extended by kindly 
nature to those who are to perform the most painful 
offices for the relief of suffering humanity easily degen- 
erates in the person of a man o blunted sensibilities into 
an active enjoyment of suffering, or at least a willingness 
to inflict it, so that some trivial end may be attained. 
A young man recently said to a dentist, ‘‘I ought to study 
your profession.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ said the dentist. ‘‘ Because 
I enjoy inflicting pain.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ said the dentist, in 
repeating this statement, ‘‘the last man who ought to be 
a dentist is the one who enjoys the suffering he inflicts.” 
Imagine that young man, who was a member of a re- 
spectable fam ly in good society, going into a physiolog- 
ical laboratory with no restriction upon his natural im- 
pulses! He might become a very skilful surgeon. The 
probability is that he would become at the best only a 
skilful brute who ought to be restrained. He might be 
forbidden to experiment in the laboratory of a medical 
school, but it ought to be impossible for him to follow 
his bent anywhere. Of all things, vivisection or even the 
dissection of dead animals ought to be forbidden in the 
teaching of boys and girls or young men and women 
as general exercises in physiology. Vivisection can be 
justified only when some lawful end is in view, such as 
the prevention of human suffering and death,—an end 
entirely wanting in any so-called scientific instruction 
for the general education of pupils. 


The Test of Life. 


In defining literature, De Quincey said that there are 
books of information and books of power, and that only 
the latter deserve the name of literature. This state- 
ment is often quoted with approval, but it is not to be 
accepted without qualifications. It is evident enough 
that all books of power are not literature; for no work 
can have more of this quality than Darwin’s ‘‘Descent 
of Man,” which is strictly a scientific work. The fact is 
that every great book of information is also a book of 
power, and has in it that emotional and imaginative appeal 
that is to be found in the best literature. That is why 
the work of Aristotle, Bacon, and Darwin, in each in- 
stance largely outgrown by advancing science, remains 
powerful in its effect upon the thinking of mankind. 
These men were more than collectors of information, for 
they gave to the truths they presented a largeness of 
interpretation that makes a profound appeal. We see 
life more largely, with clearer vision and a deeper satis- 
faction, as we pursue our way along the pages of such 
writers. 

On the other hand, not all books of literature are books 
of power. Many a new poem or novel is praised in glow- 
ing terms and read with delighted eagerness, only to 
pass away in a year or two, to be heard of nomore. Even 
the books of many a writer who has an establishéd place 
in literary history cannot be defended on the ground 
of their genuine power. We may question if Pope can 
be claimed to have put that quality into his poems, and 
and many another English poet falls as far short of it 
as he. Even Wordsworth shows no power in a consider- 
able part of his whole body of poetry, and his work would 
gain if it were shortened by more than one-half. So 
far does much which passes for literature fail of manifest- 
ing the quality of power, that it may be assumed, with- 
out hesitation, that any book of great and immediate 
popularity is not literature in the true sense of the word. 
There are exceptions, it is true; but they are exceptions, 
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and do not make the rule by which to test the literary 
merit of a popular poem or novel. 

We are told that the great characteristic of literature 
is that it gives pleasure. There is something of truth 
in this definition, but by no means the whole of the truth. 
Many a book that gives pleasure has no literary merit 
whatever, and it may be accepted as a truth that the 
greatest books in all literatures have profounder qual- 
ities than any which pleasure can give. ‘The person who is 
seeking for diversion, for the delightful whiling away 
of an idle hour, is not likely to read Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, and yet such a work may give the deepest pleas- 
ure to those who can rightly appreciate its great spiritual 
qualities. While it is undoubtedly pleasure that the ma- 
jority of readers seek in books, no book can live merely 
because it has the capacity to amuse. The books that 
entertain, that are counted as smart and humorous, 
not only do not live, but they do not even belong to lit- 
erature. Humor may be entertaining, but wit is pro- 
foundly intellectual, and has its basis in a large con- 
ception of life and its higher meanings. It is not 


‘“The idle singer of an empty day” 


who is the genuine poet. Though William Morris de- 
scribed himself in these words, he was a great poet only 
because they did not really apply to him as a literary 
workman. The poet is one who gives the largest estimate 
of life, and who makes his reader feel deeply the power and 
the charm and the wonder of it. 

The true test of literature is not power and it is not 
pleasure. While it must always have the quality of power 
in order to be great, and while it must not fail to give 
pleasure of one kind or another, the true test of literature is 
life. Its pleasure and its power are those of life, and those 
only. In order to be true literature it must grow out of 
great life, and it must have the power of awakening life 
like unto that which created it. 

It is not meant by this that literature is to be didactic, 
or that it is to take the form of the moral lesson or the 
sermon. While we do not accept the doctrine of ‘‘art 
for art’s sake,’’ since art has for its purpose the mani- 
festation or the interpretation of life, we are by no means 
indifferent to the joy of art and the pleasure it must give. 
We delight in that which is beautiful, and believe that 
the beauty is a sufficient reason for the existence of art 
in any kind. In the beauty there is life, however; and 
it does not exist isolated or without meaning. Using 
the word ‘‘life’”’ in the very broadest sense, we think it 
best indicates the true test to be applied to the novel or 
the poem, the opera or the painting. Does either of 
these give forth any genuine manifestation of life? Does 
it give us a larger insight into existence? By these ques- 
tions we do not mean to imply that it shall explain life 
in scientific fashion, or that it shall give us one more 
idealistic interpretation of being. What we are interested 
in is that literature shall truly reflect life in its manifold 
phases, and bring us into closer touch with it. 

We are not concerned here with realism or idealism in 
literature, but that it shall be genuine, manly, truthful. 
We wish the poet to look behind the artificial and the 
conventional, to probe deeper than tradition and estab- 
lished beliefs, to see life face to face, peering into it clearly 
with his own eyes, and to tell us what he finds in such 
a manner as to make us see as he has seen. Then we 
know that he gives us reality, and then we feel that of all 
teachers he is one of the most inspiring and helpful. 
The subject of all literature is life, and the measure of 
its worth is its fidelity to that which genuinely lives. 
In proportion as there is life in it will be the length of its 
life and the measure of its human appeal. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


Congregational Organization. 


I hail the editorial in the Register of March 17 on 
“Congregational Organization.” Save only the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of our free churches, no subject 
so important as this can at this time command the 
attention of our people, yet little or nothing is said of 
this problem either in our public prints or in our confer- 
ences and denominational gatherings. The indifference 
of our ministers and people to the efficiency of their 
organized life is hard to understand. The Register 
editorial, which I trust is a sign of a new order of things, 
judiciously sets aside three forms of organization which 
obviously do not meet the needs of the situation. We 
can readily agree to reject the procedure of Episcopal 
organization, the methods of a commercial corporation 
controlled by a body of stockholders, and the models 
afforded by the government of a university; but shall we 
not find precedents for the efficient organization of free 
churches in the experience of free States? Have not the 
‘“‘children of this world” lessons for the ‘‘children of 
light”? Let usstudy together the beginnings of America 
nationality. Let us scrutinize the development of con- 
stitutional liberty in our own land and in Europe. Let 
us survey the origins of secular democracy and the rise 
of republican government. The most instructive period 
for our study is what John Fiske called ‘‘the critical 
period of American history”’; namely, the years in which 
the free States were passing through the disintegrating 
influences and discordant tendencies manifested under 
the loose control of the Articles of Confederation into the 
strength and unity found under the National Constitu- 
tion. If I am not mistaken, these opening years of the 
new century are a like ‘‘Critical Period”’ for the Congre- 
gational churches. They must either go forward to 
better organization or slip back into anarchy. If any 
one wants to discover suggestions for ‘‘Congregational 
Organization,” I venture to suggest the study of the 
debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, the 
speeches of Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln, John 
Fiske’s ‘‘Civil Government in the United States,” Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth,” and President Wilson’s es- 
says on ‘‘The State.” 

The Declaration of Independence was not a formative 
act. It asserted freedom, but did not organize it. It 
was a solemn statement of the grievances of the oppressed 
colonies, setting forth vigorously and eloquently the 
reasons for their action. It did not propose any other 
change than the transformation of the colonies into inde- 
pendent States. The real triumph of American democ- 
racy did not culminate until the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Under the Declaration of Independence the mass 
of the people merely unlearned their loyalty to the Brit- 
ish crown. ‘They learned no other loyalty to take its 
place. The national power which the Articles of Confed- 
eration sought to create amounted to almost nothing. 
There was no executive authority except committees 
of Congress, and these had no power to do anything. 
Congress could only recommend action to the States. 
It had no power to tax, to support the army or navy, 
to provide for the interest or payment of the public debt, 
to regulate commerce, or to perform any other function 
of an efficient national government. Under this system, 
or lack of system, affairs steadily drifted from bad to 
worse. A Constitutional Convention finally met at 
Philadelphia in 1787, and the ratification of-the work of 
this convention by the free States marks the real begin- 
ning of American nationality. 

Has not the word of Alexander Hamilton, who first 
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suggested the convention and was the ablest defender 
of its work, significance for us to-day? ‘‘It is our duty 
to draw from nature, from reason, from examples, the 
best principles of policy, and to pursue and apply them 
in the formation of our government. We should contem- 
plate and compare the systems, which, in this examina- 
tion, come under our view; distinguish, with a careful 
eye, the defects and excellences of each, and, discarding 
the former, incorporate the latter, as far as circumstances 
will admit, into our Constitution. If we pursue a different 
course and neglect this duty, we shall probably disap- 
point the expectations of our country and of the world. 
In the commencement of the Revolution, which received 
its birth from the usurpations of tyranny, nothing was 
more natural than that the public mind should be influ- 
enced by an extreme spirit of jealousy. The zeal for 
liberty became predominant and excessive. In forming 
our confederation, this passion alone seemed to actuate 
us; and we appear to have had no other view than to secure 
ourselves from despotism. The object certainly was a 
valuable one, and deserved our utmost attention. But, 
sir, there is another object equally important, and which 
our enthusiasm rendered us little capable of regarding: 
I mean a principle of strength and stability in the organi- 
zation of our government, and vigor in its operations. 
There are few positions more demonstrable than that 
there should be in every republic some permanent body 
to correct the prejudices, check the intemperate pas- 
sions, and regulate the fluctuations of a popular assembly. 
It is evident that a body, instituted for these purposes, 
must be so formed as to exclude as much as possible 
from its own character those infirmities and that muta- 
bility which it is designed to remedy. It is therefore 
necessary that it should be small, that it should hold its 
authority during a considerable period, and that it should 
have such an independence in the exercise of its powers 
as will divest it as much as possible of local prejudices. 
Without this establishment we may make experiments 
without end, but shall never have an efficient govern- 
ment.’ SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


ANOTHER conspicuous act of justice in the series that 
have resulted from the investigation into the workings 
of the Post-office Department was recorded on last Mon- 
day, when a jury in the United States District Court 
in St. Louis, Mo., returned a verdict, finding United 
States Senator Joseph R. Burton of Kansas guilty of 
a violation of Section 1782 of the Revised Statutes. 
Senator Burton had been indicted of nine counts, charg- 
ing him with accepting, while a member of the Senate, 
compensation from the Rialto Grain and Securities Com- 
pany, a St. Louis enterprise, to represent it as an attorney 
in a case pending against the company before the Post- 
office Department in Washington. A vigorous effort 
was made to prove Mr. Burton’s innocence, and it took 
the jury forty hours to reach a decision. Under the 
law Senator Burton is liable to imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for not more than two years, to a fine not to 
exceed $10,000, and to forfeiture of office. 


vs 


IN anticipation of a message on the subject to Congress, 
friends of President Roosevelt are taking an advanced 
stand in defence of the executive order defining old 
age to be disability entitling a soldier to a pension, which 
was promulgated by Commissioner of Pensions Ware 
on March 15. On behalf of the President attention is 
called to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt’s act had a prece- 
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dent in a similar order, issued by Mr. Cleveland in 1887, 
placing on the pension roll all veterans of the Mexican 
War who were over sixty-two years old, exactly thirty- 
nine years after the end of the conflict. It is argued 
that President Roosevelt’s order, accordingly, did not 
establish a new principle, but that it was simply a re- 
construction and re-interpretation of the executive acts 
of Cleveland and McKinley to meet the needs of a class 
of veterans whose claims become more pressing, and who 
gain stronger title to liberal treatment as the years go by 
and the ravages of old age become more distressing. 


wt 


FRESH interest was attracted to the operations of the 
Russo-Japanese war, in their possible bearing upon the 
peace of the world, by the publication on last Monday of 
the news that the Russian civil administrator at New- 
Chwang, Manchuria, had notified the consuls and foreign 
residents of that city that the city and the port were in 
a state of war, Inasmuch as New-Chwang is a Chinese 
treaty port, its practical seizure for purposes of war by 
the Russian government was construed as a challenge 
to the. neutral powers. Consequently, the possible 
course that these powers, and especially China, might 
adopt, became asubject for absorbing speculation. Even 
before the seizure of New-Chwang the question of the actual 
neutrality of China was regarded as an open one; and 
even conservative authorities were disposed to predict 
that after that act of aggression on the part of Russia 
the Chinese court would feel obliged to take vigorous 
steps, diplomatic or otherwise, to assert its position. 


wt 


INDICATIONS are not lacking that aggressive tactics 
will not be adopted by the Russian forces in the Far 
East, with the assumption of the supreme command 
by General Kuropatkin, who arrived at Mukden at the 
beginning of the week. That the new commander-in- 
chief, wlto has been well schooled in the Russian art of 
war, will content himself with a policy of waiting for 
several months to come, is generally assumed by for- 
eign military authorities. The fact is that Russia has 
much to gain and little to lose by deferring a decisive 
conflict with the advancing Japanese. Such a policy 
would give the Russian general staff an opportunity 
to reinforce its positions in Manchuria. At the same 
lime it would give Russia some advantage on the sea 
by enabling the concentration of her Baltic fleet in Far 
Eastern waters. On the other hand, the Japanese would 
be seriously hampered by the restoration of the enemy’s 
naval power at a time when a large Japanese force in 
Korea would be almost entirely dependent upon home 
bases for its supplies. 


Ir is evident that the papacy intends to force the issue 
which has been offered to it by the French premier in 
his persistent hostility to the Church as a factor in French 
education. In reply to a recent protest against the 
pope’s allocution against the French government, by 
M. Nisard, the French ambassador to the Vatican, it 
is intimated that a strong encyclical will be issued to 
the French episcopate, appealing to Catholics to with- 
stand the ‘‘attempted demolition of Catholicism in 
France.’’ In response to an expression of apprehension 
by a cardinal that the attitude of the Vatican upon the 
controversy in France might result in the recall of Am- 
bassador Nisard, the pope said recently that the Church 
thrives best where no nuncios and no concordats exist, 
and cited the United States and England as brilliant 
examples of such a condition. In the mean while a 
slight reverse for the government in the French Chamber 
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of Deputies during the discussion of the religious educa- 
tion bill on March 21 was taken to foreshadow an im- 
pending check for M. Combes in his anti-clerical cam- 
paign. 
wt 

DISCLOSURES that may shock civilization are predicted 
by the critics of the policy of the German government 
in South-west Africa, where German troops are engaged 
in the work of pacifying the Herreros, who expressed 
their disapproval of the conduct of colonial traders by 
an uprising. ‘The socialist press teems with. what purport 


‘to be fresh disclosures of brutality upon the insurgent 


natives at the hands of the imperial troops. With a 
persistence which will not be denied, the socialists accuse 
the German forces in the colony with pursuing a policy 
of extermination which recognizes neither sex nor age. 
That these accusations are credited, at least in part, 
by the German people is to: be inferred from the fact 
that newspapers of conservative traditions, which are 
bitterly opposed to all that socialism represents, are 
urging the government to restrain the hands of its soldiery, 
and to compel the officers to enforce civilized methods 


of warfare. 
Jw 


SEMI-OFFICIAL assurances were issued from Vienna 
at the beginning of the week that, despite Russia’s pre- 
occupation in the Far East, nothing will be permitted 
to interfere with the plan agreed upon by Austria-Hungary 
and Russia to prevent a conflagration in the Balkans. 
As if to foreshadow this announcement, despatches from 
St. Petersburg at the end of last week conveyed the 
information that extensive preparations were being 
made to insure the rapid transportation of Russian troops 
to the Balkans in case Turkey should conceive that 
the present moment offers a favorable opportunity to 
settle old scores with the small Christian states that 
were formerly comprised in the Turkish empire. AI- 
though the porte at the end of last week communicated 
to the representatives of the powers its acceptance of 
a compromise plan for a Christian gendarmerie in Mace- 
donia, this announcement was accompanied by the news 
that 750,000 Mausers had been received in Constanti- 
nople. 


Brevitics. 


South of the equator Easter comes in the autumn, 
and gains nothing from the suggestions of the natural 
world. 


One lesson of Easter is that it is right and proper in 
the presence of sorrow and death to look on the bright 
side and to be happy. On one day in the year at least 
the most extreme optimism is commended and com- 
mendable. 


Herbert Spencer suggested that possibly the finest 
and best expression of religious sentiment would be 
cathedral music. Conservatism could not go further 
in excluding secular topics and controversies from the 
church, for this would exclude the pulpit altogether. 


Many books, called philosophic, in their dealings with 
ancient religions and customs, do harm by calling espe- 
cial attention to symbols and rites of worship, which 
would now be offensive beyond measure, which in the 
morning of the world did not seem shameful or unnatural. 


_ There is no scientific reason for doubting that intel- 
ligence may be found in worlds as unlike our own as 
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fire is unlike water. If we believe in spirit at all, we 
must believe that it is independent of phosphorus or 
any organization of matter such as we find in the human 
brain. 


In the days when it took eleven days for an account 
of the funeral of George Washington. to get into print 
in Boston, that which was called news commonly was 
news, and correct. Now we have to make a discount 
of about 75 per cent. on the news of the morning, then 
wait for a week to see whether or not we dilated with 
the wrong emotion, 


To those of our readers who may wonder why we say 
nothing about such an important affair as the founding 
of a new Unitarian theological school on the Pacific 
coast, we may say that, so far as we know, there are no 
completed plans which can be laid before the public. 
The American Unitarian Association has asked Rev. 
A. M. Judy to organize such an enterprise at Oakland, 
Cal., in connection with the State university. But he 
has not accepted the commission as yet, and comment 
upon the enterprise would be premature. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Good of Pruning. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Some pictures which I have lately seen of the excel- 
lent effect in the Arnold Arboretum of treating certain 
unpromising trees with a judicious use of the pruning- 
axe and saw indicates one of the most important func- 
tions in religion of that which is often derided as the 
negative spirit,—in other words, the destructive, criti- 
cal process. ‘Timid amateur gardeners are apt to shrink 
with a sort of horror from cutting dying or dead limbs 
of trees and shrubs, and it may be that the process may 
be overdone. But, when neglected, in many a case 
what might have been a handsome plant struggles along 
betwixt life and death, with at best half its possible 
beauty gone. 

The older Unitarians were reproached for giving so 
much of their attention to denials of ancient opinions 
of theology. ‘Their doctrine, it was said, consisted chiefly 
of negations. But when religion mostly insists upon 
a mass of unreasonable propositions about God, man, 
and the hereafter, the truly devout mind which would 
like to worship the eternal facts must needs for his own 
sake and for the help of his feebler brethren exercise a 
great deal of cutting and sawing. 

The Biblical criticism of the last hundred years, es- 
pecially at the latter end of the century, has ruthlessly 
assailed a large number of the venerable faiths of Christen- 
dom; but its justification was that so much had been as- 
serted and taken for granted with regard to Bible, church, 
and the ancient world, which was pure fancy, that the 
divine fact was covered up out of reach. The cutting 
away process was indispensable to the finding of the gen- 
uine things upon which alone a robust piety and intelli- 
gence could subsist. 

The two or three most conspicuous English controver- 
sialists upon the side of the free reason, of which Huxley 
was one of the most intrepid and vigorous, went out to 
meet, not simply a body of amiable and gentle advocates 
of primitive Christian doctrine (this is the picture often 
presented of the defenders of established creeds), but 
a host of dogmatists of brutal spirit, whose foremost 
weapon against every doubter was an epithet-of ‘‘infi- 
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del,” ‘‘atheist,” ‘‘sceptic,” intended to bring down upon 
them popular hatred and hostility. 

Far from these keen critics being mere wasters of pow- 
der, they were fighting some of the most necessary bat- 
tles of modern faith, many of which are now conceded 
by Orthodox Christians, in good and regular standing, 
to have been genuine victories of religion. 

GEORGE A. THAYER. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


For the CArtstian Register. 


The Jews. 


BY EDITH DE BLOIS LASKEY, 


Judah hath sons! Their line descends 
Clear, unbroken, a chosen roll 

Of loyal guards to.the torch divine 
That lit with meaning the human soul. 


Greece, fair Greece, is a vision now 
The artist sees in his raptured hour; 
Lost is the gold of Egypt’s brow, 
And Rome is only a dream of power. 


Yet, through the woe of the burning years, 
Quick with a passion forever new, 
On from father to son have passed 
The pride and the hope and the blood of the Jew. 


Scorned in the face of the world they stand, 
Dark in their eyes the unflinching pain 

Of those who suffer and fall and rise 
Only to strive and suffer again. 


Still do they gaze in their deepest dreams 
On rolling hills like a flag unfurled,— 
Palestine hills, and the Temple there 
Whence their fathers spake to a wakening world. 


Still do they hark to the Voice of old, 
Still in the clouds do they seek to trace 

Promise of joy and home and love,— 
Kindness of man to a slighted race. 


We who have stolen their right of birth, 

Filched their Scriptures and made them ours, 
Lived on the Jewish Teacher’s thought, 

We need give pause! When the shadow lowers, 


When the whirl of the days is stilled and done, 
A question shall swell from sea to sea,— 

“They gave ye much, and how have ye paid?” 
What will the Christian’s answer be? 


Some Memortes. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XVII. 


Our work at the hospitals was about the same as that 
we had done before, but more painful because there was 
much more to do. But one memory wakes up as I 
write, of one job I must tackle, painful then, but pleas- 
ant now,—of one man lying on a cot in a condition I 
cannot describe. He looked toward me with woe-stricken 
eyes. It was a bad case of camp fever, with all this 
means. ‘There was so much to do for the wounded that 
the poor fellow had been left quite helpless in his misery. 
I saw at once what must be done. I went for towels, 
soap, and warm water, a clean mattress, bed linen, and 
a night-robe, also something for him to take,—my good 
milk and things. He brightened up when he had taken 
the milk, and was washed as a mother washes her baby, 
as he lay on the floor. The foul things were taken away, 
a brand-new bed was made, his night-robe put on, and, 


if I had been so minded, he was clean enough now to 


kiss, the poor forlorn soldier! and, when we left the hos- 
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pital, he was getting well. I left him there, and went 
with a steamer loaded with the wounded down to Mound 
City, and then went home. 

When Lawrence was wrecked by Quantrell and his 
guerillas with murder and burnings, the good heart 
of our city was moved to help her. A large sum 
of money was raised, and, being now, as I suppose, very 
much a minister at large, I was sent out with the money 
to relieve those who had survived the massacre and were 
in need of help. Jeremiah Brown—‘‘Jerry,’’ for short— 
went out with me. He was the brother of old John, 
knew Kansas like a book, and was useful to me as my 
right hand until the work was over and I came home to 
make a report in the Chicago Tribune of what we had 
seen and done. 

Sixteen men who had gone from the homes in our city 
were sent home for burial, and arrangements were made 
for the services on the next Sunday in our largest hall. 
The caskets were laid side by side on the platform, draped 
or covered with the flags. They asked me to take the 
sermon; but there was no text that day and no sermon 
of the old pattern, only the story in simple sentences 
of what we had seen and what they had done. You 
felt the great heart beating the grand Amen, and in the 
psalms and songs. It is told in our Bible of one man 
that they buried him among the kings because he had 
done well in Israel I think we gave our boys the nobler 
funeral that day. I can never forget that Sunday. 

Many prisoners were sent to our city to be held in 
Camp Douglas, and a committee was elected to see that 
they were well cared for. I served on the committee, 
and live to vouch for the care taken for the prisoners, 
and my heart was drawn to them in something more 
than pity, they were so forlorn; and, when I would talk 
with them, I found them so simple of heart and true to 
their own side still. They would say to me: ‘‘We were 
raised in the South, so were our folks; and we belong there 
now just as you belong in the North, and we fought for 
our rights. There was no other way, and we'll fight 
again if we get the chance. Can you blame us?’’ And 
I did not blame them, but did not tell. The govern- 
ment gave many of them the option to join our ‘navy 
and be set free. Very few of them, so far as I remember, 
took the option; and, when I said to one of them, ‘‘Why 
do you not join our navy and be free?’’ he answered in 
wonder: ‘‘How can I do that? I could never go home 
again and look my folks in the face.” 

Many of them were country born and raised, and those 
who could not write would ask us if we would write a 
letter home and tell the folks they were alive and well, 
prisoners at Chicago; or one would blush and stammer 
trying to tell us what to write. It would be a maiden 
in that case, perhaps he would not be able to say 
the words he held in his heart, and we would help him 
out. Some of us grew quite clever in this sort of letter, 
and return to the days of our youth; and how glad they 
were as we would lend a hand! 

The memory touches me now of going one morning 
through the hospital in the camp where a boy—he was 
no more—beckoned to me, and I went and sat down 


by his cot. He was very weak, and whispered to me, 
‘*Be you a minister, sir?’’ ‘‘Yes,” I answered. 
““A Methodist?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘A Baptist?” ‘‘No.” This 


seemed to be the extent of his knowledge; for he said, 
‘‘What be you, then, sir?’”’ And, when I answered, ‘‘I 
am a Unitarian,”’ he looked at me with a touch of wonder 
and said: ‘‘I never heard of them. What do you believe, 
sir? I am dying, and would like you to help me if you 
can.” Then, in the simplest terms I could find in my 
heart, I told him of our faith in God our Father and of 
his Christ who came to tell us of his Father’s love for 
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all his children, not here and now alone, but forever 
here and hereafter. He drew a long breath with a sob 
in its heart when I had done, and said: ‘‘That is good, 
and I thank you, sir. Will you come to see me again, 
when you are in the camp?”’ I said ‘‘yes’’; but, when 
I could go again, he was not there: he had gone to the 
Father with the message in his heart, a prisoner of hope. 

So I sit here, and the memories awake of the great old 
time. Donelson comes out of the mystery of remem- 
brance, and the day when I had a little spell of rest and 
stood alone by a bit of woodland in the early spring morn- 
ing, and listened to the birds singing as sweetly and flit- 
ting about as merrily as if the tempest of fire and smoke 
but a week before was clean forgotten, when they were 
driven in mortal haste away, while at my feet a little 
bunch of sweet bergamot was putting forth the brown- 
blue leaves and a bed of daffodils was unfolding to the 
early spring sun. Our Mother Nature had sent down 
great rains to wash away the crimson stains, and for the 
moment there was peace. The general, whose name 
was now on all men’s lips, rode past me in the near dis- 
tance, smoking the inevitable cigar,—the first time I 
had seen him. The mounds were not far away where 
our dead were laid side by side, with here and there a 
bit of board rudely fashioned with an inscription rudely 
written with a black lead-pencil by some comrade, to 
make good for a few days, if no more, the promise given 
to his friend, perhaps as they sat by the campfires a few 
days before the battle. The dead are buried, a soldier 
tells me, every man by his own company, and the pris- 
oners are detailed to bury their own dead; but our men 
will not let them dig the grave or touch the body of one 
of their own comrades. ‘These are held sacred even for 
the grave. 

In the far-away time and in the motherland the Puri- 
tan and Cavalier came to the death-grip with each other; 
but now they sit by the same fireside, each proud of the 
other’s valor in the mighty struggle.. So in our great 
war Marston Moor clasps hands with Gettysburg in the 
fifteen decisive battles of the world; and now we are 
learning—nay, we have learned—to forget and forgive, 
to blend again in one family, because blood is thicker 
than water,—closer of kin now and more gentle and 
brotherly than we ever were when the awful curse of 
human slavery lay over all the land. 


\ The One Creed. 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON, 


The Buddha said, God is our Source and End; 
And Israel’s patriarch called God his Friend; 
Mohammed prayed, God’s holy will be done; 
Jesus declared that God and Man are one. 
All creeds of man in essence are the same; 

In God we live and move, they all proclaim. 


A Russian Easter. 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


The great religious event of the Eastern Church is 
Easter. This is also a peculiarly Russian festival. 
The ‘‘Great Fast,’’ which is Russ for the Lenten season, 
lasts seven weeks instead of six, and is rigidly kept, most 
of the vast empire subsisting upon bitter salad and mush- 
room broth. 

All amusements cease, and no sugar is permitted to be 
used, because it is cleared with blood. Self-denial is 
so strictly practised that the week ushered in by Willow 
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Day (Palm Sunday) finds many devout Russians. ill, 
from thoroughly exhausted nature. ) 

Continual church services, with bells ringing from 
morning till night, characterize Passion Week. No club 
is kept open, and the evening of Willow Day iszmarked 
by the buying of willow sprigs, in which itinerantjpedlers 
transact a thriving business. The day ending in Easter 
Eve is a day of heartfelt, ceaseless prayer, and to him 
who has seen the ezar’s great land at this season, it no 
longer represents the fabulously distant country of the 
Frost King; for the kindliness, the charities, the solemn 
godliness of the Russian, are intimately revealed on this 
joyous occasion. There seems to be an atmosphere of 
food in every street, and all this last week of preparation 
the shops are filled with buyers, stocking up with provi- 
sions, and providing presents for charities and children. 

The Russian little ones would feel bereft of a long-in- 
herited right did Easter-tide not bring them a small fir- 
tree, hung with artificial flowers, waxen angels, fruits, 
birds, sweets, and toys hung to its branches by sky-blue 
ribbon. The buying of the Easter pig is as important 
a duty to the Russian as the selection of the Thanksgiving 
turkey is to an American, for Easter morning releases 
appetite and pleasure from their thraldom of weeks. 
A great breakfast is made ready, and for several days the 
table is left spread that all comers to the house may 
enjoy its bounty of sucking pig, ham, shoulder of veal, 
lamb, Easter bread, curdled cream, and red eggs. 

Vegetables, save pickled beet-root, salted cucumbers, 
and hardy cabbage, are scarcely to be found in market. 
Salads are rare and high, and all cauliflowers imported. 
But damp salt fish and dried herrings, sturgeon, turbot, 
and sterlet are plentiful. The provisions of groceries, 
sweetmeats, and fruits laid in, however, are enormous. 
Every house must be cleaned for Easter, and every one 
must appear in something new. According to the purse 
of the buyer, the eggs of the season may be of sugar or 
chocolate, or merely silver and gold egg-cases, with pretty 
ring or trinkets inside of them, a favorite device for the 
middle class being shells of gold paper filled with almonds, 
raisins, or confections, and fine crystal eggs, containing 
creams, jellies, pasties, fruits, and game. 

The exchange of eggs is universal, but few flowers are 
used, except in the homes of the very rich; for these pre- 
cious emblems of purity and resurrection are scarce and 
dear, and often begrimed and scentless in this vast 
northern land at Easter. When the feast falls late, 
however, corresponding to the first of our May, there are 
blossoms in evidence, and, such as they are, are quickly 
picked up. The midnight mass in the cathedral finishes 
at 3 A.M. on Easter morning, the glad chanting of the 
choristers mingling with the prayer read in many tongues. 

‘Christ is risen,’’ exclaims every one, as he kisses his 
neighbor in greeting. 

‘Verily he has risen,’’ is the solemn answer. 

And then Moscow, the magnificent, the mysterious, 
gives itself over to three days of rejoicing. All business 
comes to a standstill, all shops are closed: eat, drink, 
be merry, is the order of the days, interspersed with visit- 
ing, junketing, fiddling. Sounds of laughter and revelry 
come from every house; and somewhere in town there 
is probably a fair going on, where strong drinks, dust, 
noise, loud music obtain. This great straggling city, like 
in its entirety to no other in the world, is filled with happy 
throngs and merry-makings, with which also it is possible 
that the liberation of the land from the bonds of winter 
_ counts for something; for Easter in Moscow usually 
ushers in the short season of bright, warm weather. As 
a city, the appearance of Moscow can never be forgotten, 
as, side by side with the highest civilization, semi-bar- 
barism flourishes, . 
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Here stands a palace, there a barn, farther on some 
immense warehouses, then:a small shed next toan Eastern 
shop, perhaps bazaar, then another palace, sheds, vacant 
space, shop, granary, palace, barn, and so on, ad libitum. 
Buildings worth a hundred thousand dollars hug neigh- 
boring hovels not worth a hundred: - The streets are as 
broad and large as those of Berlin. Everywhere the 
idea of abundant space, room, territory, impresses one; 
and at all times, but particularly after the service of 
Easter morning, are the recollections and’ traditions of 
the East prominent. 

The great crowd, with their sashes and girths about the 
loins, their Oriental robes and long beards, their round 
caps and long gowns, above all, the almost ceaseless 
sound of open praying in the market place, are fragments 
of the Orient. The superstitions of this season are 
quaint, and also of a distinctly Asiatic flavor. Russians 
believe that in sinning the punishment falls not upon the 
sinner, but upon one whom he loves. They will not vol- 
untarily utter the word death, or tell a friend that he 
looks happy, well, or fat; and they would not dream of 
undertaking a journey, even of a few miles from Moscow, 
without sitting down for a moment just before leaving 
their own home. 

A distinctly northern crowd are these happy Easter 
Muscovites,—the long, golden-mustached mujiks, shy, 
nervous, awkward, but sharp and loud-laughing, and 
more at home seemingly among the wolves on the steppes 
than in these wide streets, where their Turkey-red shirt, 
dark blue cloth coat, and sheepskin gown contrast with 
the white bodices and red cotton skirts of the women, 
whom among the poor class of Russia none would dream 
of calling the gentler sex. These same women, with 
their cold, small blue eyes, which show but a slight growth 
of eyelash, their short noses, brown hands, chapped lips 
and freckles, often do more work in a day than their 
husbands and brothers, and think nothing of chopping 
down a forest tree or of tramping miles through deep 
snow with a dead wolf on their shoulders. They tie up 
their heads in red kerchiefs, and Easter day all who can 
possibly afford it appear with the luxury of a string of 
smart beads around their neck. 

After ten in the morning the day can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from an American New Year’s, except in the 
great amusement feature of the afternoon,—the people’s 
promenade on the wide Podnovinskoy Boulevard. ‘This 
is ostensibly to show off marriageable daughters and to 
attract bridegrooms, and is largely indulged in by all 
classes, the wealthy, of course, taking part as a mere 
matter of form, and because of the old custom and 
tradition which dates from the days of the Court of 
Basil. 

Monday morning after Easter Sunday is marked by 
reduced prices and bargain sales at all of the Moscow 
shops, and many a thrifty Muscovite houskeeeper waits 
for these sales to restock her household linens, to refur- 
nish her house, to provide for the wardrobes of her 
family, and last, but not least, to secure the dower 
jewels necessary for her daughter’s marriage, and which 
vary, according to purse and station, from the simple 
necklet of beads of jade, gold, or silver to the baskets con- 
taining the gems of fabulous price, the pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, diamonds, turquoises, and enamels, with which 
from time immemorial the Russian dames, with some- 
thing of the barbaric instinct natural to them, have 
loved to deck themselves. By Tuesday the city has 
righted itself, business is resumed, routine re-established, 
the feasting and frolics of Easter Sunday slip quietly 
into the past, and the great festival of the Orthodox 
calendar is over with for another year, 

DETROIT, MIcH, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Known of Old. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


Where walks he—my companion known of old, 
Star bright, with whom I wandered arm in arm? 
Each shielded each at the approach of harm, 

Each counselled each with loving wisdom bold. 

He vanished, and the summer lane grew cold. 

For him, for me, life, death, knew no alarm; 
No less, on hill, and by the river farm, 

I walk alone, while he the Way of Gold. 33 


ay 


Where now he treads what sunrise-glories burn?—_ 
I dream in vain his pathway through the blue, 
Yet feel ’tis on and on, through endless mile. 

And doth he wait for me at some fair turn, « ..; 
With eager eye expecting me in view ?g4 
Be mine to make the meeting worth the while. 


Science and the Resurrection. 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D. 


Il. 


Seeking further light as to the scope of the resurrection, 
let us note the history of our psychical natures. Gen- 
erally speaking, the mind is regarded as a more or less 
distinct entity, which, beginning somewhere, somehow, 
lives on uninterruptedly through all the earthly years, 
unless some untoward event interferes, when, if its real 
condition as well as ultimate destiny are not quite defi- 
nitely to be made out, the explanation, or rather the 
hope, is that in some way we probably retain all that 
our inmost and strongest wishes require for their grati- 
fication, and so eventually are satisfied. 

Set over against this notion of mind, however, is an- 
other one which is logically derived from investigation 
of not only the mind itself, but of all the concomitants 
which are seen to be in some way connected with it, 
throughout at least its earthly history. Instead of as- 
suming that mind is able to exist of itself and to stand 
inviolate, no matter what physical processes may be 
going on or in what kinds of organisms it may inhere, 
so that they be of the genus man, we may safely en- 
tertain the idea that just exactly as may be the organ- 
ism itself at any given time, so are the mental activities 
and powers themselves and no otherwise whatsoever. 
For we have it affirmed in detail that, as the nutrition 
of the body and, consequently, of the brain and nerves 
is, so is the psychical ability to perceive, to reason, to 
imagine, or to will, or even to hope, greater or less or 
even not at all. Moreover, we learn that the more 
closely the mental processes themselves are studied, the 
more clearly is it seen that mental life as such is, in all 
its history, directly parallel with that of the cellular 
elements accompanying it. In these we have seen a 
life which is really based upon the one fact of contempo- 
raneous death. Shall we deny that this is also the case 
with our minds as such? Are not these too but life-in- 
death affairs, even if always balancing so accurately that 
the transition from death to life, although forever going 
on, is something of which as such we are not usually 
conscious ? 

If we observe what is felicitously called ‘‘the stream 
of consciousness,’ we soon come upon the fact that 
something similar to what is found in all cellular life, 
higher or lower, is found in mental life. There it was only 
as the cell passed into death that the life of other cells 
superseded. So too is it when we rise in the psychical 
scale of development. Here too do we always leave in 
the ready embrace of death the mental life which until 
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now has been most vivid and important. For only in 
the midst of the death of the passing idea or feeling or 
volition do we ever live in a psychical sense; only in 
the midst of the death of the more permanent ideas and 
feelings and volitions do we ever pass on to othets, 
whether transitory or more permanent still. Often too 
only in the midst of the absolute deatb in succession of 
all our particular mental states do we ase to the glory 
of the life of the more universal ones,—the life which 
constitutes the greatest mental attainment and _per- 
manency with which we are acquainted. Even when, 
through memory, we seemingly recall the past to life 
again, it is never the same as before, but the rather par- 
takes of the character of the present advanced plane of 
mental activity to which it has been called. Although 
the mind may often seem to be continuous, and assuring 
of absolute permanency, yet it still is ever in the midst 
of the transitoriness of death,—a fact, as already seen, 
which is neither to be considered useless, nor, we may 
say, to be accepted as sad, but really as a most inter- 
esting prognosticZof the resurrection which higher still 
we are so glad to anticipate: 

Advancing now to the spheres of the moral and spir- 
itual activity, we are quite astonished to find that not 
for certain is there anything here which is always and 
everywhere so truly and permanently alive as at the 
moment when death annihilates the present and the 
future is being born. Surely, as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he; and, if he thinks himself an identical 
being, even unto immortality itself, does he not, we ask, 
do this because of the sitnultaneous dissolution of all 
thoughts of time and space, as well as of every sort of 
limitation whatever? In fact, all recognition of the life 
eternal, whether beyond the grave or on this side, must 
be of this order,—must, in fact, be a veritable resurrec- 
tion from the life temporal. And it is this, the eternal 
life for whose appearance the temporal life must be 
annihilated, which in any just way must be our ultimate 
realization. Inasmuch as it has been declared that God 
himself is a spirit, and man is capable of being adopted 
and vitalized and resurrected by him, surely he can 
additionally make our faith to be evidence indeed of 
things to come, and likewise our natures so to transcend 
every experience of temporal death that the eternal life 
shall simultaneously be realized. At least this seems to 
be the universal assurance of the human heart, and needs 
neither affirmation nor apology anew. 

So then let us amplify our conceptions of the resur- 
rection and the immortal life so as to include vital tran- 
sitions this side as well as beyond the grave. Indeed, 
so far as this latter limitation is concerned there are al- 
ways grave objections to be encountered, both ‘‘naturally”’ 
and ‘‘spiritually.”” As we have seen, in nature there is 
everywhere the process, no less divine than natural, in 
which life is resurrected from death, and abides safely 
because of the persistence of this process. So also does 
it appear in the realm of sensations, ideas, and volitions. 
Here, as in the material world, the ‘‘new’’ arises from 
the ashes of the ‘‘old,’”’ and the latter, even as residue, 
gradually becomes annihilated, and finally, in every sense, 
dead, save as unconscious elements of possible future sur- 
vivals. If this be so, is it to be supposed that the life- 
in-death process stops short of thus certainly obtaining 
in the realm of the spirit? Have we any disposition or 
aspiration or hope or high effort whatever that does not 
at first appear as emerging out of preceding dispositions, 
aspirations, hopes, and activities, and that does not in 
turn supersede these, even as these die away in the dis- 
tant past? Surely, the very-most life of the spirit is a 
life which here and now transcends and supersedes all 
that until now has been believed and held, and which 
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must forever continue thus to arise out of past experi- 
ences, whether natural or spiritual or high or low. In 
some people this process is so even and gentle that at 
no time are they very conscious of any change; but to 
many others there come certain stresses and crises in 
life which, the storm over, are seen to have been the 
grave of very much, if not all, of the past, and out of 
_ which there have arisen elements of selfhood which be- 
fore had been not only unknown, but scarcely believed 
in. Such an experience is truly as veritable a resurrec- 
tion as any that may come in human history. To such 
a one it is indeed ‘‘Easter,’’ when the recognition of 
what has actually been done bursts forth, awaking not 
only wonder, but joy at this manifestation of divinity in 
the heart and head of man. Every day is resurrection 
day, even every moment. Let this be recognized, and 
hope is no longer deferred, but continuously fulfilled. 
Urica, N.Y. 


The Eternal Life. 


Listen}to"a very pretty tale. In the days of Cronos 
there was this law respecting the destiny of man, that he 
who has lived all his life in justice and holiness shall go, 
when he dies, to the islands of the blest, and dwell there 
in perfect happiness out of the reach of evil, but that he 
who has lived unjustly and impiously shall go to the home 
of vengeance and punishment, and the judgment was 
given on the very day on which the men were alive. 
Pluto and the authorities from the islands of the blest 
came to Zeus, and said that the souls found their way to 
the wrong places. Zeus said: I shall put a stop to this. 
There are many having evil souls who are apparelled in 
fair bodies, or wrapt round in wealth or rank, and, when 
the day of judgment arrives, many witnesses come for- 
ward and witness on their behalf that they have lived 
righteously. The judges are awed by them. I will tell 
you what is to be done. I will deprive men of the fore- 
knowledge of death, and they shall be entirely stripped 
before they are judged, for they shall be judged when 
they are dead; and the judge too shall be naked,—that 
is, dead: he with his naked soul shall pierce into the other 
soul as soon as each man dies, and is deprived of his kin- 
dred, and has left his brave attire in the world above, 
and then the judgment will be just. 

From this tale I draw the following inferences: death 
is the separation from one another of soul and body, 
nothing else. After they are separated, they retain their 
several characteristics, which are much the same as in 
life. The body has the same nature and ways and affec- 
tions: whatever was the habit of the body during life 
would be distinguishable after death. The judge places 
them near him, and inspects the quite impartially, not 
knowing whose the soul is. Perhaps he may lay hands 
on the soul of the great king who has no soundness in 
him, all crooked with falsehood and imposture, and has 
no straightness, because he has lived without truth. He 
knows nothing about him. He knows only that he has 
got hold of a villain, and sends him away to Tartarus. 
Or, again, he looks with admiration on the soul of some 
just one who has lived in holiness and truth, he may 
have been a private man or not: him he sends to the isl- 
ands of the blest. I am persuaded of the truth of these 
things, and I consider how I shall present my soul whole 
and undefiled before the judge on that day. Renouncing 
the honors at which the world aims, I desire only to know 

- the truth, and to live as well as I can, and, when the time 
comes, to die; and to the utmost of my power I shall 
exhort ail men to do the same; and I exhort vou also to 
take part in the great combat, which is the combat of 
life, and greater than every other earthly conflict. The 
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three wisest Greeks of our day are not able to show that 
we ought to live any life which does not profit in another 
world as well as in this. The reality and not the ap- 
pearance of virtue is to be followed above all things, as 
well in public as in private life. You will never come 
to any harm in the practice of virtue if you are a really 
good and true man. When we have practised virtue in 
common, we will betake ourselves to politics, or we will 
advise about whatever else may seem good to us, for we 
shall be better able to judge then. In our present con- 
dition we ought not to give ourselves airs, for even on 
the most important subjects we are always changing our 
minds. The best way of life is to practise justice and 
every virtue in life and death. This way let us go, and 
in this exhort all men to follow.—Plato. 


Che Pulpit. 


To Him that Overcometh. 


BY W. H. LYON, D.D. 


To him that overcometh will I give to sit with me in ‘my 
throne, even as I also overcame and sat down with my Father in 
his throne.—REV. iii, 21. 

Here is a message from one who has conquered to those 
who are still in the battle. In the vision of Jo!.n the 
Master appears looking down upon the sorrows and 
struggles of those whom he has left upon the earth. His 
voice trembles with sympathy as he gives them counsel, 
for he knows whereof he speaks. He has been upon the 
earth himself. He has been tempted in all points like 
as they are, and has learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered. Even amid the glories of heaven his 
memory flies back to those days of sorrow and hardship. 
He lives them over again as he looks down to his old home. 
He cannot forget the darkness through which his spirit 
passed, nor the pains, the disappointments, and the hu- 
miliations which came upon him then. 

But it is not with sadness that he recalls those bygone 
days. It is rather with joy, that grace was given him to 
pass through them with courage and dignity; that their 
terrors did not break his spirit, nor keep him from doing 
the work he was sent to do. That he ‘‘steadfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem’’; that, when the natural 
struggle came between the spirit that was willing and 
the flesh that was weak, till his ‘‘sweat was as great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground,” he was able to say 
at last, ‘‘Not my will but thine be done’’; that, when 
the pains of death were sore, he could look down with 
forgiveness upon those who brought them on him and 
could look up with confidence to Him into whose hands 
he committed his spirit,—these were recollections that 
took entirely away the sting and stain of those dreadful 


hours. That he conquered shed a fair light over the 
struggle. ‘‘Even as I overcame’”’ is his foremost thought 
of his earthly life. 


The vision of John is a parable to us who stil 
remain. ‘The suffering Christ, the triumphant Christ, 
the reminiscent Christ,—let them illustrate what may 
be true of every one of us, The three stages, of pain, 
of victory over it, and of the happy remembrance of that 
victory, are experiences that are possible for you and 
for me. 

That the shadow will come upon us we are certain: 
There is no life without it. If there be lives that seem 
never to pass down into the valley of pain, disappoint- 
ment, or shame, they are either most rare exceptions 
or we donot see them as they seethemselves, The old say- 
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ing of Eliphaz the Temanite to the suffering Job is true in 
general, that ‘‘man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.’”’ They may be called abnormal men, who 
do not feel a thrill of sympathy as they read the story 
of the suffering Christ. In fact, that human shadow 
that gathers over him as we read is one of the things that 
have drawn the hearts of men to him. 

If victory were as universal as pain, the earthly life 
would be a very different experience from what it is. 
We have to acknowledge that many a man is dragged at 
the chariot wheels of his disappointment all the rest of his 
life, that he never conquers it, never rises above it, 
never is reconciled to it. He is its weak and submissive 
victim, not its victor. It is a sorrowful spectacle, and 
we need not and will not delay upon it. Let us admit 
that perhaps it is not always unnecessary. Let us grant 
that there are sorrows too bitter to be tasted without 
repulsion, burdens too heavy to be borne without break- 
ing those on whom they are laid. We are not perfect, 
and cannot always command absolute fortitude or faith. 
But, if there are such sorrows and burdens, or if there 
are palates too tender to bear the bitterness or backs 
too weak to carry the weight, they are rare, and need 
not now be considered. At least some degree of courage 
and dignity is possible, and it is of this common possibility 
that the dignity of Christ is the type. Thank God, ‘‘who 
feeds the strength of every saint,’ for the sweetness and 
the patience, for the bravery and the fortitude, which we 
find when we come to. know human life! Thank God 
for the many, many souls on whom the risen Christ looks 
down to-day with sympathy and approval, and mur- 
murs to himself, ‘‘Even as I also overcame’’! 

The victory over trouble is of many kinds. Some- 
times it is the victory of circumstance. As unforeseen 
events brought on the dread, so unforeseen events take 
it away. Sometimes it is the victory of valor, when a 
man puts forth all his energy and wisdom, and beats 
off the disaster that hangs about his path. Such was 
not the victory of Christ. This is possible only when the 
storm breaks, and all its fury beats upon the unprotected 
head. The triumph of Christ is not one of chance or 
of contrivance, but one of the soul. It comes in fearless- 
ness, when a man looks his fate squarely in the face and 
refuses to be crushed,or crippled by it. It comes in 
patience, when he bears quietly and without complaint 
the thing that is inevitable. It comes in trust, when he 
believes that out of his trial willshine a blessing. It comes 
in love, when he refuses to let any ill-treatment stir up 
the dregs of his own nature, to send back the same evil 
exhalation of hatred; when he returns good for ill and 
love for malice.. And it comes in that insight which 
discerns the value of spiritual life, and is more concerned 
about the dignity and sweetness of the soul than about 
the condition of health or property. This is the vic- 
tory of Christ which is possible for us all, and which, to 
some degree, we see so often in the world. 

Then at last the time of peace and safety arrives. The 
evil days have passed. Perhaps better times have come, 
or it may be that years have brought the philosophic 
mind. In either case the backward look is calmer and 
wiser. What do we think then of those troublous times? 

The first thought is that they have shrunk. They 
seem shorter days and of less/account. ‘‘Our light afflic- 
tion which is but for a moment,’’—the old text has a new 
meaning for us. We wonder why we should have 
thought the affair of so much consequence,—that fleet- 
ing, far-off, diminishing spot; that swiftly passing 
ripple in the stream; that shadow with so much light 
behind it and with room for so much new light ahead. 

But the question that comes quickly to the front 
is, How did I bear it? Did I yield to it, or did I 
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overcome it? Was I a weakling or a hero, a child 
oraman? ‘The sting of folly may pass. We may see 
that in those circumstances a mistake was not strange. 
But that we were not brave, that we were too ready to 
advertise our fear or our pains, that we thought only of 
ourselves and forgot the greater troubles of others,— 
for that we cannot forgive ourselves. The sting of 
memory is shame. It is not 


“Truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


The remembrance of happier things may be the com- 
fort of evil days. There was a wise man whol knew he 
was to become blind, and travelled as far as he could, 
so that he might stock his memory with beautiful things 
to think of when he could no longer see them. The 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is not in remembering happier 
things, but in thinking of the abuse or neglect of them. 
To have had opportunities and not to have used them 
well,—that is the thorn in the spirit when we look back. 
To have had the gates open into possible courage 
and calmness, self-forgetfulness and consideration of 
others, and not to have gone in thereat; to have spent time 
in weeping or regretting or fearing that might have been 
spent in being heroic, a good soldier of Christ,—that is 
the burden that weighs heavy on the reminiscent 
mind. And the comfort of remembering those days of 
toil and struggle is the thought of a brave grapple with 
the calamity and with one’s own weak tendencies. ‘‘I 
have fought the fight. I have finished my course. I 
have kept the faith,”’ said an old man in a Roman prison. 
And many another old man, looking back over his days 
of adversity, glows in sympathy with those words, and 
says to himself, ‘‘Even as I also overcame.’’ It is not 
with pride that he speaks. He knows not whence the 
strength came or why it should be given him; but, as 
the miner looks with joy upon the nugget he has found, 
so the soul rejoices with exceeding great joy over the 
strength that was given him to play the man in the day 
of his temptation and trouble. 

So every man may live over those three great epochs 
in his Master’s life,—the struggle, the victory of the soul, 
and the happy remembrance of a battle well fought. 

How shall it be with us when we too have ascended 
and stand looking down from heaven upon the earth 
where once we lived? This is the day of resurrection. 
Our thoughts are in the other world. We spend much 
time in looking up into heaven and wondering what we 
shall do there when at last we shall go. It is not always 
a very fruitful wondering. We cannot picture to our- 
selves a life which is all spirit. Our thoughts, as well as 
our language, are moulded on things of time ahd space, 
of shape and color. We know only that there will be 
love and justice, and the steady onward working of the 
great moral laws. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


So let us stop looking upward for a moment, and think 
of ourselves as in heaven, looking downward upon the 
earth and upon the lives we led there. How shall we 
think of them? 

Again we shall be astonished to see how short the 
earthly life appears. Again we shall say of the things 
that used to trouble us, ‘‘Our light affliction that was 
but for a moment.’’ All experiences seem shorter to us 
as life grows longer. I heard a child say to another 
in the car last week, ‘‘It seems to me as if my birthdays 
would never come.” And her little friend echoed her re- 
gret with emphasis, That was not exactly the feeling of 
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some who were listening. They birthdays came quite 
fast enough. And, as life piles up the years, all single 
experiences seem brief and fleeting. And, when we stand 
looking upon the earthly life as a whole, shall we not 
think that the things that once seemed like mountains 
have wonderfully shrunk? ‘The earth itself, that used 
to seem so immense to us when we lived on it, will seem 
but a star, dwindled to a mere point in the immense 
expanse below us; and all that happened to us there will 
seem to have become in itself insignificant. 

In itself, but not in its quality. The earth will have 
shrunk to a shining point ; but it will have color, and every 
slightest event of our life will put on a moral aspect. 
The deeds we have done will have become very small 
to our new scale of measurement, but their spiritual 
values will assume an importance they never had before. 
And as we hear the Master’s words,—‘‘To him that over- 
cometh even as I overcame,’’—we shall bethink our- 
selves of the spirit in which we lived that far-off and 
dwindling life of ours. Let us be sure that the pains of 
the life to come will rise from the dreadful remembrance 
of the fears we did not overcome, of the opportunities 
to be good soldiers of Christ we did not embrace, and 
the weakness and anxiety in which we wasted the days 
’ when we might have been heroes. And the joy of the 
life to come will lie in the memory of the burdens that 
were silently borne, the calamities that were calmly met, 
and the losses that were bravely let go. However the 
pains and disappointments of earth may have shrunk 
in their quantity, the quality of the spirit in which they 
were met will bring the joy of heaven. ‘‘Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
None of us will pass through the intensity of the sorrows 
of Christ; but we may share in his spirit of courage and 
sweetness, and in the heavenly gladness and power 
which came to him, ‘‘“To him that overcometh. will I 
give to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame 
and sat down with my Father upon his throne.” 

‘Then we come back to the earth and take up our life 
there again. But now we hear other voices than the 
Master’s following us down,—‘‘Even as we also over- 
came.’’ They are the voices of those ‘‘whom we have 
loved long since and lost awhile,’ of those whom we 
loved for their patience and courage and silence under 
suffering. They are rejoicing over the strength that 
was given them to overcome. They know the happiness 
that rises from being able to say with the Master, ‘‘Even 
as I also overcame’’; and they join their persuasions 
to his that we may be brave and bright, self-forgetful 
and considerate, under whatever trials may be put upon 
us. We look back upon those who have been with us, 
and out of our gathering experience we understand what 
they passed through and how they passed through it. 
There are our fathers and mothers, whose pains and watch- 
ings we took so regardlessly, but of which, now that we 
are fathers and mothers ourselves, we know the weari- 
ness as well as the gladness. We understand now the 
silence and the cheerfulness with which they overcame, 
and out of our understanding comes the promise ‘‘to him 
that overcometh even as we also overcame.”’ There 
are the men and women who bore the responsibilities 
of life about us, whose cares and anxieties we are 
now coming to appreciate; and out of our apprecia- 
tion comes again a voice that bids us overcome even 
as they also overcame. And life sheds light upon the 
great men of history, into whose labors we have en- 
tered,—the heroes of humanity who have under- 
stood the beauty of silence and sweetness, and whose 
inward life, now released from the prison of the flesh, is 
far grander than the deeds which the page records, 
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From that upper realm where they have come to see 
even more clearly the beauty and the satisfaction of a 
brave and patient life, they exhort us to overcome even 
as they overcame; and, more clearly than all these voices, 
drop down, like the songs of unseen larks, the loving 
warnings of those who have not been long parted from 
us, whose beauty and power lie among the brightest 
jewels of our memory. How they plead with us to know 
the satisfaction of overcoming that we may know the 
future joy also of the remembrance! Do we realize, down 
here in the struggles of earth, that they are watching 
us? Do we ever take into account that when we are 
weak we shame them? Do we think, when we stand 
before some terrible impending trouble, that we are 
compassed about with witnesses to whom our victory 
or our defeat is full of moment,—all the more full because 
they know the meaning and effect of it? We talk of 
public opinion here: we love its approval, we are afraid of 
its condemnation. There is another public, an invisible 
tribunal, before which we stand and by which we are 
judged in sorrow or in pride. ‘There is another public 
opinion of which we should stand in awe,—an opinion 
truer and purer. ‘‘We are made a spectacle to men and 
to angels,’ cried St. Paul. We are subject to the 
loving judgment from above as well as to the verdict 
of those who are in the flesh. Can there be any better 
Easter message than so to live that they*who watch 
us from on high may not be ashamed of us? From the 
vantage of their experience, in the light of their better 
knowledge*of what makes the higher joy and the deeper 
pain, theyfsend us<the message of the Master,—‘‘To 
him that overcometh even as we overcame.”’ 
BROOKLINE, MASs. 


Spiritual Life. 


If our life were indeed hid with Christ in God, if we 
could realize¥anything of§thegheight and depth of that 
mysterious life, we should be kept in peace, even though 
the sea should roar and all its fulness —Maria Hare. 


Fd 


It is that vanished one who changes al! things so for 
us by adding his goodness to the unseen side of things. 
We can never know the whole of a friend’s blessing until 
he has died. We speak’of circles broken by,death, but 
a circle is really incomplete until some of the friends sit 
out of sight.—W. C. Gannett: 


J 


If grief could have its will, 
All days were dark and chill, 
The spring would never come; 
The flowers would never bloom; 
Thejbirds{would never sing 
At rest or on the wing. 
Rest, troubled spirit, rest; 
God knoweth what is best. 
—J].W. Chadwick: 
wt 


Would that it were possible for the heart and mind 
to enter into all the life that glows and teems upon the 
earth,—to feel with it, hope with it, sorrow with it,—and 
thereby to become a grander, nobler being! Such a 
being, with such a sympathy and larger existence, must 
hold in scorn the feeble, cowardly, selfish desire for an 
immortality of pleasure only, whose one great hope is to 
escape pain! No. Let me joy withfall living creatures, 
let me suffer with them all: the reward of feeling a deeper, 
grander life would be amply sufficient,—Richard Jefferies. 
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The Blossom. 


Only a little shrivelled seed,— 

It might be flower or grass or weed; 
Only a box of earth on the edge 

Of a narrow, dusty window-ledge ; 
Only a few scant summer showers ; 
Only a few clear, shining hours,— 
That was all. Yet God could make 
Out of these, for a sick child’s sake, 
A blossom-wonder as fair and sweet 
As ever broke at an angel’s feet. 


Only a life of barren pain, 

Wet with sorrowful tears of rain; 
Warmed sometimes by a wandering gleam 
Of joy that seemed but a‘happy dream ; 

A life as common and brown and bare 

As the box of earth in the window there. 
Yet it bore at last the precious bloom 

Of a perfect soul in a narrow room,— 
Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 

Over the flower’s heart of gold. 


— Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


Jottings from Melbourne. 


Melbournians hasten slowly in matters 
religious and social. ‘‘E pur si muove,’’— 
yet still it moves. We are of course in- 
fected with the materialism of the day; and, 
when this blight eats into the soul of a peo- 
ple, then, as Emerson says, ‘‘Genius leaves 
the temple to haunt the senate or the market. 
Literature becomes frivolous. Science is 
cold. The eye of youth is not lighted by 
the hope of other worlds, and age is with- 
out honor. Society lives to trifles; and, 
when men die, we do not mention them.” 

Churches go on very much in the old 
jog-trot way, not emitting, so far as one can 
judge from the outside, much light or heat, 
but for all that, perhaps, keeping us from 
becoming worse than we are. 

In the so-called. orthodox and evan- 
gelical churches there has been a centri- 
petal movement toward union. Confer- 
ences have been held and speeches deliv- 
ered and committees appointed: When 
the holiday months are over and matters 
ecclesiastical are in full blast again, we may 
probably hear more of the federation of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Bap- 
tists. It is the time of incubation. Let us 
hope the mountain will not bring forth only 
a mouse: That such a subject should even 
be mooted is surely a sign of the times, and a 
sign that, as in Browning’s ‘“‘Saul,’’ the moun- 
tain,—‘‘a year’s snow bound about for a 
breastplate,—leaves grasp of the sheet.” 
The old theology is pretty well dead in some 
quarters, I think; and the old dividing lines 
of Calvin, Wesley, Presbytery, and Con- 
gregation, are well-nigh effaced. A little 
conference held some time ago at the Aus- 
tralian Church, which calls itself a free and 
catholic religious brotherhood, points in 
the same direction. At this conference 
Rev. Prof. Gosman (Congregational), Rev. 
Prof. Rantoul (Presbyterian), Rev. Alfred 
Gifford (Methodist), and Rev. R. H. Lamb- 
ley, M.A. (Unitarian), took part in a dis- 
cussion as to how to strengthen the hold 
of religion on the people. Rev. Dr. Strong 
(Australian Church) occupied the chair. 
The speakers showed that they had some 
grip of the great religious question of to-day, 
as distinguished from the mere ecclesiasti- 
cal or even theological. There is talk of 
further conferences of this kind. 
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Rev Mr. Hargrove from Leeds, England, 
is expected shortly to visit the Unitarian 
churches in Australia It is hoped he will 
help to infuse new life and interest. But 
Unitarianism does not flourish in Australia, 
though the Unitarian church in Melbourne 
has one of the most highly educated min- 
isters in Australia. The young people seem 
to drift off into other bodies. And I ques- 
tion if the general public bothers itself 
much about either Trinity or Unity. Fash- 
ion in this as in other things rules, and ‘‘give 
a dog a bad name and hang it.” 

Christian Scientists are represented here, 
but we do not hear much of them. We have 
Dowieites also, and the “movement” will 
doubtless have ‘developments’? when the 
“Prophet Elijah” returns to us from your 
shores, ‘‘bringing his sheaves with him,” 
and all “the latest improvements.” 

The Spiritualists are pretty active just 
now. They have opened a _ Spiritualist 
church in the Masonic Hall. William Fixen, 
also from America, has been discoursing 
to large audiences in the Bijou Theatre on 
Sunday evenings. Soine correspondence has 
been carried on in one of the evening papers 
on Spiritualism, and certain alleged ‘“‘psy- 
chic phenomena” observed in the rooms of 
Mr. Stanford, brother of the founder of 
Stanford’ University. We have seen some 
of these “phenomena,” with tablets brought 
from Egypt, and gold embroidered slippers 
from India, ete. Although we have seen 
“psychic phenomena” which were quite 
genuine, this sort of thing makes us stand 
aghast at human credulity and absurdity. 
And this, we are told, is a reproduction of 
“primitive Christianity’’! 

Complaints are heard that people here 
are dropping the church-going habit, and 
churches once crowded are now compara- 
tively empty. This may in part be due to 
the ‘‘bad times.” Long years of drought 
(which has now happily broken up), and 
perhaps we must add mismanagement, land 
booms, silver booms, etc., have impoverished 
the people, and have left us to reap the 
fruits of our own folly. Churches become 
a luxury, and are at once “retrenched.”’ 
But, apart from this, apathy and indiffer- 
ence to religion, or at least to what the 
churches have to give, seems creeping over 
us. Sunday becomes a day of loafing, 
visiting, dinner-parties, excursions; and, 
unless there is a ‘“‘church parade,” or a 
live “lord” goes to say his prayers, there 
is no crowd. Some say, “The curse of God 
is upon us,” and that in our lust of gold, 
our love of gambling, sport, excitement, 
jingoism, and mad war-policy in South 
Africa, we have for the time being lost our 
souls, and all taste for higher things. There 
is little united action, little strengthening 
of the weak, and few encouraging words 
to our isolated liberal congregations and 
ministers. Do we not want a reviyal in 
modern form of “the church” ideal? We 
imported an Anglican bishop lately; but 
he has not got much beyond the ‘Eastern 
Position” and such like questions, and seems 
to think he can mop up the ocean. We are 
to be visited again by some “revivalists,” 
such as Dr. Torrey; but I fear our last state 
will be worse than_the§first. Can you not 
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send us some real missionaries and evange- 
lists? There is a great harvest; but the 
laborers are few, and the “‘liberal’’ churches 
of the world do not “‘come over and help us.” 

Meanwhile, our Roman Catholic brethren 
seem to -be like ‘‘the busy bee,” improving 
“the shining hour.” They erect fine churches 
and large convents ‘‘at the corners of the 
streets,’ where they can ‘“‘be seen of men.”’ 
They are fighting also a stiff fight for sepa- 
rate endowment of their schools, while 
stoutly opposing the introduction of Script- 
ure lessons by the Protestants into the State 
schools. Some of us think that it is time 
Protestants dropped their sectarian names 
and theologies, and federated, on a broad 
religious and ethical basis, in a free Prot- 
estant Catholic Church. We may other- 
wise, to put it on no higher ground, find 
ourselves swamped and churchless. 

The social question is pretty lively in 
Australia. And perhaps it is partly. because 
the churches are not felt to be in sympathy 
with the social aspirations of the people, 
or of a large section of them, that they are 
deserted. . 

We have had of late somewhat reaction- 
ary government in the state of Victoria, 
and the consequence has been to stir up 
a counter-reaction. The cry of many is, 
“Tet us stem the tide of socialistic legis- 
lation,” “the tyranny of labor,” etc. The 
working-classes feel that there is an effort 
to curb them and to put back the clock. 
The Shops and Factories Act, for the pro- 
tection of the health of the workers, the 
limitation of hours, the regulation of wages, 
and the prevention of sweating in all trades, 
has been a battle-ground. So also has the 
proposed introduction of compulsory arbi- 
tration in trades’ disputes, and the legis- 
lation having for its aim what is called “A 
White Australia.’”’ This latter has been 
somewhat misunderstood. There may be 
some selfishness in the cry, but what workers 
here dread is the intermingling of races 
which is so’dangerous, physically and mor- 
ally, both to the lower race and to the su- 
perior, and also the employment by the 
capitalist of cheap ‘‘colored labor” which 
has such a different standard of living from 
“white labor,” and might drive the white 
man out of the labor-market.”' 

The labor class are busy organizing, under 
the leadership of Mr Tom Mann and others. 
I cannot say that socialism as an economic 
principle is thoroughly understood by all 
who talk about it, for and against; but the 
trend is toward a socialistic ordering of life, 
far off though we may be from the ideal 
of Marx or Gronlund. The labor party are 
not in a majority; but they have now a 
representation in Parliament, which en- 
ables them to command a hearing, and 
to hold the balance between parties. The 
state elections will soon be held, and a lively 
contest may be expected. 

We cannot wonder that in the midst of 
this great social struggle the Church is, 
for the time being, in the shade, especially 
when the clergy are gagged, or are under 
the thumb of elders and deacons whose 
sympathies are not with progress either 
social or religious, and who resent the ap- 
plication of the Gospel of Love to the great 
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questions of to-day. Some of our clergy, | 
for instance, who had the courage, in the’ 


name of God and humanity, to oppose the 
South African War and the expenditure 
of treasure on the destruction of two free 
states, were made to suffer and held up to 
public ridicule; and those who plead for 
better social conditions are dubbed ‘‘so- 
cialists” and ostracised. The feeling is 
more bitter on the social question than on 
the theological. 

There is a struggle going on here against 
the liquor traffic. Between thirty and forty 
public houses, in the district of Melbourne 
alone, were closed the other day, as the 
result of local option. I am afraid drink 
and gambling are besetting sins with us 
among all classes, and are degrading and 
brutalizing the people. It used to be said 
that Australia was a sober country; but 
such has not been my experience, and I 
have lived many years here, mixing with 
all classes Speaking at.a public meeting, 
the leader of the labor party in New South 
Wales lately told his audience that “money 
had been spent on horse-racing and beer 
which should have gone toward the sup- 
port of wives and families; and that at present 
the working-men knew more about a pro- 
spective Melbourne cup winner than about 
legislative work.” : Q. 


Ideals. 


It is a mistake to suppose that business 
men, or those engaged in purely mechanical 
professions, tend to a uniform material- 
ism. What they really do tend to is a pre- 
posterous sentimentality, and this for a 
very simple reason,—that sentiment, being 
a hiuman essential, has to be present in about 
the same average quantity in most people’s 
lives. And so, if the main part of a man’s 
time is taken up with something which ex- 
cludes the sentimental factor, the remaining 
nooks and crannies of his existence will be 
stuffed with as much sentimentality as they 
will hold. The romantic butter can be 
spread very thin over the life of a literary 
man: it has to be slabbed very thick on the 
leisure of a commercial traveller. Most 
people who enjoy the society of poets know 
that as a class they talk about very little 
except money. This is a wholesome reac- 
tion of their manhood toward the dignity 
of daily things, and is an example of that 
deep truth which the new snobs fail to real- 
ize, but which the old kings and the great 
poets knew,—that men, placed above their 
kind, are men in exile, and yearn after equal- 
ity more than a boy for fame. Poets—a 
class who would naturally tend to unwhole- 
some egoisms—would become tunendurable 
fops and prigs if they were not reminded 
of the brotherhood of man by the divine 
mystery of money. And in the same way 
commercial gentlemen might be hardened 
into machines of greed if it were not that the 
violent instinct of the soul to save its equi- 
librium taught them that, rather than be- 
come that, it is better to become utterly 
maudlin, to wear little Union Jacks in one’s 
buttonhole, and to consume sociable whis- 
keys and_sodas until one has reached that 
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glow of benevolence which can conceive 
Mr. Chamberlain as a successful politician. 
The danger of the business man is not the 
erudity of his cynicism, but the crudity of 
his idealism. 

The way to avoid that crudity is to know 
one’s way about among ideals, to be used to 
ideals, to be at home with them. Just as 
the chemist does not make bad mistakes 
in dealing with chemicals, just as the econo- 
mist does not make bad mistakes in dealing 
with economics, so the idealist does not make 
bad mistakes in dealing with ideals. Ideals 
have a world of their own, with a landscape, 
laws, proportions, colors; and the idealist 
is a native and consequently a safe guide. 
The man who poisons people is not the chem- 
ist, however much he may be immersed 
in and bemused by the wild numbers and 
strange colors of his craft. The man who 
poisons people is the dull, ordinary man 
who happens to swear by some particular 
patent medicine. The man who flings peo- 
ple’s money in the sea is not the economist, 
however much his head may be in the clouds 
of philosophy and algebra.. The man who 
throws their money into the sea and makes 
streets and families desolate is the dull, 
ordinary man who happens to have made 
himself the trumpeter of some one particular 
investment or financial scheme. And the 
man who sends a whole civilization running 
after will-o’-the-wisps, the man who piles 
up theatrical follies till they crash about 
everybody’s ears, the man who darkens his 
people irrevocably, first with delusion and 
then with disaster,—this man is not the 
idealist, however seraphic, however Utop- 
ian. The man who brings this delusion 
and disaster is the ordinary practical man 
who happens to have got hold of one par- 
ticular, stray ideal which has flown to his 
empty head like brandy. The fewer ideals 
there were in his head before it got there, 
the worse for him, the worse for every one. 
G. K. Chesterton, in Christian World. 


Letter-writing, 


It must always be an interesting considera- 
tion how far material luxury and convenience 
are aids to a full and vigorous life, whether 
the ease and the cheapness of the life 
of modern civilization give us more of that we 
wish to promote, and give us that more of 
better quality. Aninstance will occur to every 
one in the art of letter-writing. Our fathers 
certainly suffered under heavy disabilities 
in the matter of correspondence. The huge 
and expensive sheets of paper, the quill 
pen, the absence of envelopes, the pouncet- 
box instead of the clean sheet of blotting- 
paper, the tiresome wafers, the necessity 
for several seals, the very large cost of let- 
ters, and the annoyance to all members of 
Parliament of writing franks for their friends, 
-—all these considerations, one would have 
thought, must have impeded letter-writ- 
ing; and yet what is the whimsical result 
of the new and delightful system? A dev- 
astating flood of missives in which the art 
of correspondence has disappeared. The 
highest form of letter-writing to-day is 
a telegram inside a hansom cab; at the bot- 
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tom of the scale is the post-card. Shall we 
ever again have such letters as Madame 
de Sévigné’s or those of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, or Lord Byron and the poet 
Gray, of Cowper and Horace Walpole? No! 
Letter-writing as an art has vanished along 
with private journals, diaries, books of 
accounts, and the family receipts—Mrs. 
Frederick Harrison. 


Literature. 


THe New Eprocs. By George S. Mori- 
son. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The name 
of the author will recall to many a great engi- 
neer and a very conspicuous member of the 
Panama Commission. The preparation of 
this volume was the entertainment of his 
brief periods of leisure. It was completed 
in 1898; but, an eminent specialist in one 
department of knowledge, his modesty for- 
bade his appearing in print as a teacher in 
another. So he doomed it to the seclusion 
of his drawer. After his death in 1903 his 
family decided that the world ought to have 
it, and hence its publication, The reading 
public will both honor the author’s reserve 
and approve the judgment of those who 
decided not to abide its restraint. The 
reader will do well to bear in mind that 
it is an engineer that here speaks, a bridge- 
builder, accustomed to adjust iron and steel 
with mathematical exactness. But what 
does he mean by the New Epoch? The 
human race in its development has passed 
through successive epochs, each marked by 
some peculiar achievement,—the use of 
fire, of the bow and arrow, the making of 
pottery, the domestication of animals, the 
manufacture of iron, the invention of the 
written alphabet. The new epoch, which 
we are just entering, he calls that of the 
“manufacture of power.’ His language 
is chosen with care. “Création,” he says, 
“whether of substance or force, is not given 
to man. Manufacture is not creation; but 
to change inert matter from one form to 
another in such way as to generate power 
is to manufacture power, and this we can 
do.” As a practical consequence of this, 
power may be had whenever and wherever 
it is needed. In former days a ship might 
sail if there was wind: to-day the ship car- 
ries her propelling force within herself, and 
winds have dropped out of the reckoning 
in the sailing of her. The mill might run 
where there was falling water: now the fac- 
tory or the machine-shop may be built 
where convenience dictates. A little time 
ago the stage was the principal courier: 
through the manufacture of power this is 
succeeded by the steam-engine, and this in 
turn by the ‘“‘light-outspeeding telegraph”’ 
and the telephone. And the changes which 
this manufacture is inaugurating, and must 
more and more inaugurate, in methods of 
business, in the use of capital, in govern- 
ment, in engineering, in education, in prac- 
tical standards and political and social ideals, 
up to the limit of vision, are sketched with 
free hand. But beyond vision are measure- 
less possibilities, and the author’s language 
takes the prophetic tone. He conceives 
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the time when, in comparison with the 
higher life which the new epoch will realize, 
the civilization of our age will seem a com- 
parative barbarism. The style of the book 
is clear and strong, dignified without re- 
straint and beautiful without ornamenta- 
tion. One may gather in its reading many 
gems of practical wisdom. It is pervaded 
by an atmosphere of large hope and pro- 
found sincerity. To the attentive reader 
it will convey high, moral inspiration. To 
those who knew the author his noble spirit 
will seem embalmed in not a few of its lucid 
pages. Here is a passage which we quote 
partly because illustrative of the volume, 
partly because so noble in itself, and partly 
because so near to a photograph of the man 
we knew: “As this education becomes 
more general, it will be realized that the 
basis of all true beauty is adaptation to its 
purpose; that the decorations of the so- 
called fine arts must be made subservient 
to correct and simple lines of construction, 
which they would emphasize rather than 
conceal. The false motto, ‘Ars est celare 
artem,’ which really means it is good to 
lie, must give place to the glorious Veritas. 
The incongruous absurdities of the present 
day must disappear. The engine-frames 
of the first Cunard steamers were decorated 
with Gothic arches. Reside the engines 
of the modern steamer these old machines 
have a strange, fantastic look. Architecture, 
which as a fine art would consign itself to 
the museum, and sometimes, following the 
rapid changes of fashion, seems to differ 
from millinery chiefly in want of a beauti- 
ful object on which to place its novelties, 
will find its highest development in correct 
construction.” 


MEMORIALS OF Mary WILDER WHITE. 
1780-1811. By Elizabeth Amelia Dwight. 
Edited by Mary Wilder Tileston. Boston: 
The Everett Press. $2.50 net.—This is an 
account of the grandmother of Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, late minister at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. It was written by his aunt, Eliza- 
beth Amelia Dwight, and, after preserva- 
tion in manuscript for many years, is now 
published and edited by Mr. Foote’s sister, 
Mary Wilder Tileston. It is a volume of 
inestimable value to the many families who 
are related to each other, and to the persons 
described in these reminiscences. It is 
also one of the rapidly accumulating docu- 
ments on which some day will be based an 
entirely new estimate of Puritanism in the 
eighteenth century in New England. Mary 
Wilder was one of those beautiful, fragile, 
intellectual women who upward of a hundred 
years ago united the piety of the Pilgrims 
with the beginnings of that broader culture 
which blossomed in the literature of New 
England, of which Emerson was a pre-emi- 
nent example. Beginning life in Concord, 
Mass., Mary Wilder was married at the age 
of twenty, and immediately departed for 
the West Indies, there to encounter the most 
tragical events, and to pass through experi- 
ences from which it is astonishing she came 
out alive. Servile insurrection and massa- 
cre, earthquake and yellow fever, destroyed 
the plans of her husband and her brother 
Henry Wilder, who both soon died of yellow 
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fever, leaving this delicate woman to care 
for herself. After a desperate illness she 
recovered, but was for more than a year 
unable to return to her home in Concord. 
There she spent some peaceful years before 
marrying Hon. Daniel A. White of New- 
buryport, afterward of Salem,—the grand- 
father of the editor of this volume. The 
notes, letters. and reminiscences that have 
been preserved give new and striking glimpses 
of life in Concord, and the many persons of 
high character who lived in or visited the 
town. The Lowells, Russells, Hoars, Fris- 
bies, and Bromfields were the friends of this 
lovely young woman. ‘The glimpses of Mr. 
Emerson’s ‘Aunt Mary” show her to have 
been eccentric, intellectual, and fascinating. 
Everybody laughed at her oddities, and 
everybody yielded to her charming influ- 
ence. It was her habit, in days when there 
was no Carnegie to sow public libraries 
throughout the land, to go off by herself 
on a sudden impulse, to seek board in some 
town ‘‘where she had heard that the minis- 
ter had books, or genius, or learning in the 
direction of her tastes.’ She went to all 
parts of the State; and, when she was ready 
to return, Mrs. Dwight or Mr. Emerson would 
go and bring her back to Concord. One 
thing that is most striking in all these me- 
morials is the way in which unaffected Puri- 
tan piety gradually accommodated itself 
to the liberal thought which under Channing 
began to pervade New England, and also 
how the intellectual life of the Puritan grad- 
ually took on the traits of a high, intellectual 
culture. It is amusing to see how her grow- 
ing interest in Channing is offset by a mild 
anxiety for the interest felt by her husband 
for Shakespeare’s plays as presented by 
Cooke, the tragedian. Mr. Henry James 
once expressed his wonder that, living in 
such an intellectual desert as Hawthorne, 
according to him, inhabited in his youth, 
he yet seemed to have read good books. 
Mary Wilder was born in 1780 and died in 
1811. She read hundreds of books, of which 
a partial list is given. Among them were 
many theological works of the highest order 
for that time; many volumes of history like 
Robertson and Hume; travels in many lands; 
Rambler, Spectator, Guardian, Tattler, Idler, 
etc.; Steele’s works, Cicero, Pliny; poems 
by Prior, Dryden, Pope, Milton, Shakespeare, 
etc.; in French, Voltaire, Racine, Moliére, 
Helvetius, Fénelon, Rousseau, etc., together 
with the works of Addison, Knox, Gray, 
Swift, Chatterton, Spencer, etc. Verily, 
in those days even New England was not 
totally uninhabitable by descendants of 
the Puritans who were hungry for culture. 


MopERN ENGLISH ProsE. Edited by 
George R. Carpenter and William T. Brew- 
ster. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
In collecting material for a book of prose 
selections for use in Freshman composi- 
tion work, there is a double purpose which 
the editor must keep in mind. He must 
obtain a varied assortment of working 
models: he must also endeavor to choose 
these from writings that are worthy to be 
called literature. With a few exceptions 
the good choice of material in this book is 
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pered by conventional ideas. They have 
drawn from all sources,—fiction, essays, 
history, the journals of travellers, and the 
guide-book of the Yosemite Valley. With 
this rich variety to draw from, the teacher 
should find the book useful. From the 
point of view of literature, however, certain 
selections are somewhat surprising. They 
might be said to represent rather the maga- 
zine world of fiction, being narrative of 
the sort that appeals to men through the 
primitive good qualities represented in the 
characters. Interesting as such stories may 
be, they can hardly be classed as literature,— 
“organic culture,’ as Emerson calls it,— 
depending as they do upon the interest of 
the unusual story rather than upon skill in 
narration. Such stories might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, with little benefit to the 
world. These are minor objections, how- 
ever, and do not destroy the usefulness of 
the book. : 


FOLLOWING THE Batu. By Albertus T. 
Dudley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1 net.— 
Since the first appearance of Tom Brown at 
Rugby, writers for boys have found no more 
interesting subject than that of daily every- 
day life at a large school with its possi- 
bilities for class distinction and the rivalry 
of athletic contests. Mr. Dudley, who is 
himself a Harvard graduate and football 
coach, has taken Exeter Academy as the 
scene of his story; and many of the inci- 
dents are based on actual occurrences cov- 
ering perhaps a score of years. John S. 
Cranston, who coached the football players 
last fall, commends the book as, containing 
“real football,” something which, as he 
says with authority, is rare enough in books. 
A large part of the interest of such stories 
comes from the character development 
inevitable in this period of life, and this the 
author understands and exemplifies. The 
tone of the book is wholesome and natural. 


THE FrouiicsomE Four. By Edith L. 
Gilbert and Ariadne Gilbert. Boston. Lee 
& Shepard. 80 cents net.—Each chapter 
in this book is a lively recital of some stirring 
incident in the childhood of the Brailsford 
children, a jolly, mischievous, warm-hearted 
quartette who meet occasionally with danger 
and disappointment as well as with plenty 
of fun and childish success. The story is 
well told and interesting, but small readers 
will be likely to ask occasionally, What 
came next? For instance, they will wonder 
what became of Silvia and Meenie. The 
characters of the four are well differentiated. 


Count FALcon OF THE Eyrie, By Clinton 
Scollard. New York: James Pott & Co. 
$1.50.—As might be expected, Mr. Scollard 
writes with a poet’s appreciation of pictur- 
esque settings and the romantic accessories 
which naturally belong to Italian romances. 
His story is saved from melodrama by the 
remoteness of its atmosphere, and it takes 
the reader into a land of medieval mystery 
and intrigue and passion, where he can see 
the wicked come to grief and the brave re- 


evident. The editors have not been ham-| warded, and where “love crowns life with 
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rapture.’ The elements which go to its 
making are not unfamiliar, but they are 
put together in new combinations; and the 
book is a good example of that romantic 
fiction which lacks somewhat perhaps in 
humor, and is beginning to give way before 
the demand for modern situations and up- 
to-date interests. 


Miscellaneous. 


Anacaona, and Other Poems, by John M. 
Morse, appears from the Grafton Press of 
New York. Its leading poem commemorates 
the Indian princess Ana-ca-o-na and her 
Carib lover, who lived on the island of His- 
paniola before its discovery by Columbus. 
Their history is recorded in Washington 
Irving’s Life of Columbus, and the tragedy 
is told here with just condemnation of the 
greed and violence of those who blotted out 
their tribes. Fifty or more poems follow, 
mainly devotional, patriotic, or occasional. 


In The Federation of Religions (the Nunc 
Licet Press, Philadelphia and London) 
Rev. Hiram Vrooman explains the purpose 
of the proposed federation: it seeks “‘to bring 
into co-operative relationship as many per- 
sons as possible from any or every religion, 
who ate truly open-minded and loyal-hearted 
to truth.” The federation has a legal exist- 
ence (Mr. Vrooman is president), and the 
purpose is to build it a permanent home and 
establish courses of lectures. Mr. Vrooman 
holds to the existence of spiritual substance 
which has its accidents precisely analogous 
to those that belong to matter. Thus, hope 
is as much a phenomenon as is a stone, and 
has the accidents of relationship, permanence, 
size, etc, 


Books Recetved. 


From James H, West Co., Boston. 
Living Largely. Extracts from the writings of Charles 
Gordon Ames. 75 cents. 
A Political 


Young America in the Hands of His Friends, 
Drama. By Arthur W. Sanborn. 7s cents. 

The: Story of the Lopez Family. Edited by Canning Eyot. 

From Richard G. Badger, ciened 

Poems. By Pauline Frances Camp. 

ae eae to Dante’s Inferno. By Adoiptias T. Ennis. 

Vital Thoughts and Other Poems. By John Chick Mur- 
ray. $r. 

The Rose of Old Seville. By Elizabeth Minot. $1.50. 
From Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 
Responsive Readings. . Selected oy The American 

Standard Edition of the Revised Bible. 
Revised New Testament and Psalms. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Letters from Japan. By s. Hugh Fraser. $3 net. 
Greater Russia. By Wirt Gemate $3 net. 

By Mar- 


The Story of King Sylvain and Queen Aimee. 
garet Sherwood. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Recollections of Home. Arranged for four hands. 


B 
Frank H. Parker. Es 
avs Carl Eikhoff. 
. Mills. 


At the Spring. For the piano. 

Tarantelle. Forthe piano. By S. 

Sweet Cosette. Song for soprano, oa. mezzo-soprano, 
or baritone. By H. Sylvester Krouse. 

Joggin’ Erlong. Song. By Virginia Wise Bosworth. 


A Light from the Cross. Song for soprano or tenor. By 
Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp. 
God's Boundless y con Sone for mezzo or baritone. By 
Mrs. Joseph F. Kna: 
= Will be Done. need duet for soprano and alto. 
By W. O. Wilkinson. 
Three Pieces for the Pianoforte. Mayer. A 


Passing Moment, At the Old Mill, Linda Cabuniia. 


So a Our Hearts. Song. By Gertrude Douglas- 
Siemeee Sweetly De aoa Song with violin or violoncello 
obligato Mayer. 


Octavo rere ‘Mase Beers Alto solo and chorus. 
y i are eard the Voice of Jesus Say. 
Quartette, B th, oO. Po aa God that madest 
arth and Heaven. By Sydney Thomson ; Names of 
Books of the Old and New Testament. By H. Brooks 


Day. 
Vespers, For mixed voices, By P, Giorza 
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Nelson’s 


. Publish the 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


Rlevised 
Bible 


% The Sunday School Times says: 

It is the standard trans] ation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.’ 

Text, Reference and Teachers? Editions, prices 
from soc. to $18.00, 

Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue sent free. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., New York Gity 


eS 


Blography << Fiction, Etc. 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 


New Biographical Dictionary 

With over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, ete. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Should be in Every 
Home, School and Office 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
r1roo pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25¢in. 


A Special Thin Paper Edition 
he just issued, printed from same plates as regular edition. 
thas limp’ covers and round corners. Sizée:534x85gx1l4in. 


FREE, “‘ATestinPronunciation’’ 
instructive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G.&6C.MERRIAMCO., | 


Publishers, eg 
i a zy 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR. REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
«. CONTENTS’... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO, H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series, No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 
An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


NAZARETH 


By CAROLINE H. DAL, 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
11th Series. No, 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 


THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Infinity of Man. 

A Positive Religion. 

Education and Religion. 

What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
. The Rock of Ages, 

Herbert Spencer. 


aaew yo 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street A ed Boston 
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Up, my Heart, and Sing. 


The dark, dark night is gone, 
The lark is on the wing ; 

From bleak and barren fields he soars, 
Eternal hope to sing. 


The dark, dark year is gone; 
The red blood of the spring 
Will quicken Nature’s pulses soon, 
So up, my heart, and sing ! 
— Ella Higginson. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Hero of a Freshet. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


“‘Ain’t he a cry-baby?’’ whispered Denny 
Kenney to Jean Turcotte, as they stood in 
front of the delivery desk at the public li- 
brary. 

“T do wish Harris wouldn’t cry every 
time I tell him he has a fine,’”’ sighed the 
busy librarian. 

“Perhaps he is one of those very sensi- 
tive children,” said the assistant, whose 
name was by rights Patience. ‘‘Perhaps his 
parents will not give him the money to pay 
their fines.” 

“Perhaps,” relented the librarian. ‘‘Now, 
William Harris, tell your mother this is the 
fifth time she has forgotten to send the pay 
for her back fines, and your family cannot 
have any more books till they are paid. 
No, don’t cry in public. Little men don’t. 
Wouldn’t you like to go downstairs to the 
Boys’ Room?” 

And Harris dried his eyes enough to see 
his way to the bandbox of a place which the 
librarian had emptied of rubbish and fitted 
up to look something like a modern Chil- 
dren’s Room. Scrubby and small it un- 
deniably was, but the children loved it much 
as if it had been a rag doll or a mongrel 
puppy. One side of it was the foundation 
wall of the building, which was on the low- 
est land in the city. Consequently, in rainy 
times the basement was flooded. Bicycles 
kept there grew rusty, newspapers absorbed 
damp till the junk man would have refused 
to pay for them by the pound; and the only 
thing which could be stored there with safety 
were rubber bands which needed the moisture. 

A main water pipe of the city ran just 
outside the two little high windows which 
gave the only light in the Boys’ Room; and, 
if the town had not been daily expecting 
to say “Yes, thank you, please,” to a pro- 
posal from Mr. Carnegie, it would have taken 
the drainage matter seriously in hand and 
made a connection into this main pipe, and 
so relieved the library basement of pools. 

The floor of the Boys’ Room was not sub- 
merged in the freshet season; but the ad- 
joining janitor’s room was, and it convulsed 
the librarian on one of her trips down to see 
if all was going properlyfor not one of the 
staff could be spared for constant surveill- 
ance of that floor—to find for what keener 
joys two children had left the mild sport of 
cracking nuts with the geological specimens 
kept in the Boys’ Room. They were en- 
acting the taking of Port Arthur, and were 
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too absorbed to notice her as she took in 
their naval manceuvres on the vast puddle 
covering the janitor’s floor. 

Different women’s clubs using the third 
story of the library stored in this basement 
wood for an open fire in their club-room, and 
it was considered cause for offence if one 
club used a stick from another’s pile. The 
librarian had finally, to keep the peace, plac- 
arded each woodpile with the proprietary 
club’s name; and she observed now with 
glee that the boys had made dams, harbors, 
forts, and barricades with logs taken in- 
discriminately from all the piles. By the 
aid of zine pails, dustpans, and brushes, 
ammonia bottles and old gas fixtures, the 
lads had rigged up torpedo boats and ar- 
mored cruisers, and were now tugging around 
a section of drain pipe, unable to locate the 
Suez Canal, but bound to have it. The 
librarian longed to suggest that Korea would 
fit into the landscape better, but was nn- 
willing to spoil the fun, and stole away to 
tell her assistants that from the looks of 
the woodpiles it seemed as if all the Great 
Powers would soon be drawn into the con- 
flict. 

When it was dark, the boys trooped up- 
stairs, passing out at the gate by the de- 
livery desk and looking as happy as if they 
had been playing angels instead of warriors 
Harris’s brown eyes were rounder than ever, 
as he stood swinging on the gate and saying 
in his confiding way, ‘‘We’ve had a war.” 

“Mercy me, Harris, I don’t see a single 
black and blue spot on you.” 

“Oh, I mean Jim was Russia and I was 
Japan. Don’t you know they’re fighting?” 

“Well, well! Who beat? Jim is big and 
you are little.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You called us up- 
stairs just then.” 

“So I was a peace tribunal and put an 
end to the war,’’ said the librarian with a 
laugh. ‘Well, don’t think of fights “over 
your games of marbles to-morrow, boys.” 

“No’m,” ducked Jim. “But you see’m, 
we were sick of playing Civil War, and we’ve 
done the Spanish War three times; and we’re 
glad we’ve got a new one to play. Only 
we have to study Russia in geography now, 
and the names are awful hard; and, if there 
hadn’t been this war, we would have stayed 
in South America till next term. Come 
on, Harris, What yer got? ‘Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood’? That ain’t no 
good. Mine’s a dandy,—‘Toby Tyler; or, 
Ten Weeks with a Circus.’” 

Harris’s under lip began to pucker. Was 
his book no good? But the librarian ex- 
postulated. 

“Now, look here, Captain Harris,—or 
were you a general in the war you’ve just 
been through?—if you cry, you'll disgrace 
the army. All your troops will be ashamed 
of you. No matter what your book is,— 
it happens to be a good one, lots better 
really than Jim’s,—but now that you are 
a soldier you’ve got to be brave, whatever 
happens to you. Put your shoulders back 
and march home to supper now. It’s time 
for yours, and, Laus Deo, for ours,’ she 
added, turning to her assistants. ‘But I 
have hopes of Harris. If his fighting blood 
is up, let us fix it by having our hero exhibit 
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while he is yet hot iron on the anvil. Mixed 
figures, my dears, but weariness is no re- 
specter of rhetoric.” 

Taking advantage of a time between two 
thaws, when the basement was fairly dry, 
the library staff got ready the long-prom- 
ised entertainment; and for a week the Boys’ 
Room really looked inviting. Flags hid 
its old walls, pictures of heroes from Leon- 
idas to Hobson were hung about, and books 
such as “Careers of Danger and Daring,” 
“Every-day Heroes,’ ‘‘Heroic Happen- 
ings,” “Young Heroes of Wire and Rail,” 
“Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,” “Hero 
Patriots of the Nineteenth Century,” were 
on the shelves; and twice each day, at four 
and at seven o’clock, a story was read aloud 
which made your mouth water for heroism— 
in somebody else, 

It being spring vacation, the school chil- 
dren could come early and often; and Harris 
seemed fascinated by the exhibit. He did 
not miss a single story, and became a shining. 
example, to be quoted at the next library 
conference, of the way an exhibit leads a 
child to collateral reading on the same sub- 
ject. 

The last reading on Saturday afternoon 
was a request programme, the stories to be 
those which during the week had appealed 
to the children most; and Harris’s voice was 
loud for the tale of the lad who kept his 
finger in the tiny hole in the dyke of Holland, 
and prevented the sea from devastating that 
land. 

As he paused by the delivery desk on his 
way home, and as usual made a confidential 
remark, he said,— . 

“T’d like to be a hero.” 

At which Denny Kenney, who always 
happened around inopportunely, snickered; 
and the librarian, starting to smile at the 
strenuous wish uttered in the little velvety 
voice, scowled fiercely at Denny and said 
to Harris:— 


“Bless you! But nice, polite boys are 


‘almost as scarce and quite as pleasant to 


have about as heroes.” 

It was well the exhibit had been that 
special week; for on Sunday a heavy rain 
melted all the snow-banks up north, the 
river rose, and it was a leaky and drippy 
world the staff at the library confronted on 
Monday. ‘The librarian was upstairs, plac- 
ing pails to catch the drops coming through 
the old roof, when Harris appeared with 
his usual request, ‘Please, may I go down 
to the Boys’ Room?” 

“It is too wet down there,’’ said the as- 
sistant. 

“T’ve got on my rubber boots and coat,” 
urged Harris sweetly. 

“Have your lungs got a rubber coat, 
young man? Well, go down for a few 
minutes. No other boys are there, and you 
will not want to stay long. I have not had 
time to light up down there yet ”’ 

It was soon after he vanished that things 
happened. ‘The first spring thunder shower 
terrified ‘the senses, snappings were heard, 
and the electric lights went out. A few old 
gas jets left in the building were lighted; 
but, after flickering, they too went out. 
The librarian, realizing as never before what 
it was to own only a fraction of a janitor, 
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and not knowing to what other institution 
which hired him he might then be hurrying, 
sent the staff to neighboring houses for lamps 
and candles to enable borrowers who were 
in the library to see their way out. The 
postman stumbled in, and reported that 
anchor ice had disabled the electric plant 
and high water the gas-works; that the river 
was rising rapidly; and that the city was in 
for the worst freshet it had ever known. 

“Will you be so kind as to ask Chief Green 
to step up here from the engine house?” 
begged the librarian of the last departing 
borrower. “He is great at fires, perhaps he 
will be at floods,” she said, “Anyway, the 
sight of him is good for nerves.” 

Before hers got steadied, however, a 
child’s erying added to the uncanniness, and 
she exclaimed :-— 

“That’s Harris, that’s Harris,—afraid of 
the dark and swelling the waters in the 
basement with his tears. Miss Patience, 
can you keep this torch from going out while 
you rescue him?” 

But the crying, as Patience drew nearer 
it, was not the boohooing of a scared child, 
but rather a call for help; and, when she got 
to the door of the Boys’ Room, she saw— 

Right here an illustrator should put in 
a picture which would make description 
unnecessary; but, for fear he will not, it 
must be explained how the bursting of the 
huge water-main just outside sent a torrent 
spouting against the old stone foundation 
of the library which made one side of the 
Boys’ Room, and forced out one of the cobble 
stones, leaving the water to pour through 
into the room. 

Harris, sitting absorbed in the pictures 
in old volumes of Harper's Weekly, heard 
the rock fall, and turned to see the jet of 
water. Quick as a flash the thought went 
over the rut, made in his soft, pure little 
brain by the exhibit of the week before, 
that here was a chance to do what that Dutch 
boy did,—to. stop the water from coming in. 
He backed up against the wall, and fitted 
his fat little body into the hole, and stood 
there, drenched in a minute, but making 
such an effective blotter that he checked 
serious damage to the room. It was a time 

- when it was as heroic to present one’s back 
to the enemy as one’s front, and Harris made 
a capital cork. 

He had no intention of giving out; but 
his roly-poly, soaking little body almost 
lost its brace as he quivered with delight 
when the librarian came running to him, 
crying out — 

“Oh, you dear! 
real Zuyder Zee boy! 
see our hero!” 

The chief came, and gave that approving 
look to win which his firemen risked their 
lives; and then he took the stone and forced 
it back into place, and sent for the water 
works commissioner, while the librarian 
bundled Harris up in an old waterproof 
which had been left at the library,—every- 
thing zs left at a public library,—and groped 
her way to the telephone, and had a car- 
riage come to take her and the boy to his 
home, so that she might let his mother know 
that he had acquired his wet clothes hon- 
orably. ; 


You dear! You're a 
Chief Brown, come, 
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WThe story of Cry-baby’s turning into a 
hero when occasion required will become 
a favorite tradition of the library. Even 
this soon Denny Kenney has had the grace 
to put in his list answering the library’s 
question, — ee 

“Who are your favorite heroes, and why?” 

“Billy Harris, because he plugged the 
hole.” 


Little Brown Mouse. 


To watch a little brown mouse eat 
Is one of my delights; 
He holds his food in his front paws, 
And takes such tiny bites. 
Johnny Jones. 


Princess Brigitta’s Prize. 


On the day that the Princess Brigitta’s 
prize was to be awarded, little Cordula went 
to school with a sad heart. She had so 
much wanted to win that prize. Sibylla 
and Franze and Helene and all the other 
girls had been working on their bits of em- 
broidery and fine stitching these many weeks; 
but poor little Cordula had been forced to 
cook the food and brush the rooms and keep 
the baby happy. because the good mother 
had been ill. The pretty piece of needle- 
work that she had begun was lying, with 
only the few dainty stitches in it, just as 
she had left it when the mother’s strength 
had given out. 

The beautiful Princess Brigitta was a 
fine needle-woman, and she had offered 
the prize of a gold piece to the little girl 
who could present the best specimen of her 
own needle-work. Now the day had come 
on which the work was to be exhibited and 
the prize awarded. 

Each little girl brought forward her work 
when she was called, and laid it on a small 
table beside the princess. When it was 
Cordula’s turn, there were tears in her blue 
eyes, as she told the reason of her empty 
hands. 

“But, dear child,” replied the princess, 
“thou sayest that the mother is better. 
Hast thou had no time, then, for some little 
piece of sewing ?”’ 

“Indeed, I have not!’”’ the little girl said 
earnestly. ‘Now that the mother is able 
to cook and sweep, I have had to mend stock- 
ings all the time I am not in school, for the 
five brothers and the baby Oh, they make 
so many holes in the stockings, dear Princess 
Brigitta!” 

“Ah, little one, run home and fetch one 
of those stockings thou hast lately mended.” 

Once in her father’s cottage, a new diffi- 
culty arose. All the stockings that had 
been mended had been put on that very 
morning: not one pair was left. Then Cor- 
dula, in despair, turned to the baby. He 
had been dressed only a couple of hours: 
could one of his little stockings be spared? 
The mother drew it from the rosy foot, 
scanned it carefully, and said :— 

“Take it. child. And, if thou tellest her 
why the creases are there, I am sure she 
will pardon them,” 

So the baby’s stocking took its place 
among the dainty muslins and silks and 
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linens; and, when the prize was awarded, 
it did not go to. Sibylla for her hemstitching, 
nor to Helene for her silk embroidery. No: 
it went to dear little Cordula, because the 
princess declared that the stitches in the 
baby’s stocking were the very smallest and 
evenest of all, and that the little darn was 
the most beautiful piece of needle-work there. 
Emma C. Dowd, in Holiday Magazine. 


Conundrums. 


What time is it when the clock strikes 
thirteen? Time the clock was fixed. 

On what did Noah live when he was in 
the ark? On water. 

_ What key is the hardest to turn? Donkey. 

If a pig wanted to build himself a house, 
how would he set about it? Yuvze a knot in 
his tail and call it a pig’s tie (pig-sty). 

What ship has two mates and no captain? 
Courtship. 

Why are tears like potatoes? 
they spring from the eyes. 

What is the keynote of good manners? 
B natural. 

What is the difference between a child and 
an envelope? One you lick with a stick, and 
the other you stick with a lick. 

Why is the letter O the most charitable 
letter in the alphabet? Because it is found 
oftener than any other in doing good. 

In what month do men talk the least ? 
February, because tt 1s the shortest month. 

What was the longest day of Adam’s life ? 
When there was no Eve. 

Why are fowls the most economical creat- 
ures that a farmer keeps? Because for 
every grain they eat they give a peck. 

Why is an avaricious man like one with 
a short memory? Because he is always for- 
getting. 

What will turn without moving? Maulk. 

An old woman in a red cloak was crossing 
a field in which a goat was feeding; what 
strange transformation suddenly took place? 
The goat turned to butter, and the old woman 
became a scarlet runner.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Because 


In 


There was once a bright little boy, only 
three years old, who was being taught how 
to count. One day he was talking so much 
that his uncle asked him how many tongues 
he had. The little fellow replied, ‘‘I have 
three tongues,—one in my mouth and one 
in each shoe.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
For Good Friday Morning. 


Each sprouting blade and meadow-flower doth see 
Something of God’s grace in the heart of man; 

So man in turn will love God’s flowering earth. 
The whole creation therefore doth rejoice, 

And every bird and flower is full of praise, 

And Nature everywhere is full of God, 

And sweet has dawned this day of innocence. 


— Oliver Huckel’s Translation of Parsifal. 


Life. 


I heard lately a very spirited speech from 
Mr. Adam Bede, who is always heard with 
pleasure in the national House of Represen- 
tatives, where he is one of the later arrivals. 
He had occasion to take up the demon- 
stration that the world as we know it had 
made a much larger advance in the last cen- 
tury in everything which we prize in life 
than the same world had made since the 
days of the cave-dwellers up to the year 1800. 
In his brilliant way, with plenty of modern 
illustrations, he proved what he said. 

Our president, Dr. Carroll D. Wright, 
said to me in the first year of the century 
that I might freely say in public that every 
workingman in Boston or New York or 
Washington commanded one thousand times 
as much strength as his great-grandfather 
could have commanded in the same place 
in the year 1800. Mr. Bede called our at- 
tention to other victories over time and 
space, such as follow on such acquisition 
of physical strength or on the ingenuity or 
the discovery of the nineteenth century. 

Colonel Chesney told us half a century 
ago that Napoleon could not have moved 
an army from Paris to Constantinople in 
less time than the Emperor Julian did on 
his celebrated march between those places. 
Compare that with the military movements 
of to-day, which send a larger army from 
St. Petersburg to the Pacific in a few days. 
Compare the number of books printed in 
the last week in the world with the number 
printed in the world in 1801. In a mere 
counting of heads, I suppose that the statis- 
tical people would tell us that the popula- 
tion of the world is three times as large as 
it was a hundred years ago; and I know that 
the health people tell us that human life 
on the average in civilized countries is three 
times as long as it was in the days of Augustus. 

Such memoranda as these, or such cal- 
culations, if you please, such a speech as 
Mr. Bede’s, fit in precisely with this enlarge- 
ment and promise of a new year which be- 
long with the Easter season. The world 
was new born on Easter morning, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one years ago; and 
there were a few people who knew it was 
new born. Those few people had been told 
to go out into all the world, and to proclaim 
the new life to every creature They had 
to tell men that they are a part of the uni- 
verse of God, and that they are not out- 
casts, to be pitched to and fro as if they 
were the refuse of creation. 

To make men know that they are the chil- 
dren of God,—this was their glad tidings. 
There were not a great many of these-spokes- 
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men, but they did their work very well. 
That happened which their Master had told 
them would happen. A good deal of their 
seed fell upon rocky ground, and nothing 
came of it. A good deal of it fell among 
tares. Alas, we all know that! Worst of 
all, a lot of ecclesiastics got hold of it, and, 
instead of letting the good seed grow, laid 
it up in such ways as only they could have 
devised. A good deal of it was burnt up 
by what they called prosperity, and a good 
deal of it was swept off into lakes and seas 
and oceans, and was lost. But a good deal 
of it grew up and bore fruit. Some varieties 
brought a crop ten times as large as that 
which was planted; and, when each grain 
of such wheat was planted again, the crop 
was ten times as large; and, when a hundred 
of such seeds were planted, the crop was a 
thousand Mothers with their children on 
their knees planted the seed. Poets writ- 
ing their songs planted the seeds. Life 
produced life as it will; and the result is 
that we are able to show, speaking roughly, 
that the world is alive now, while anybody 
who knows anything will say that the world 
was very dead on the first Easter morning. 

Dr. Harper and his university, now fifty 
years old, the convention of educators at 
Philadelphia a month ago, the new pope 
of Rome issuing such edicts as he can, or 
the infant class in the Sunday-school at 
New Nazareth which will muster only three 
scholars in the snow-storm of next Sunday, 
have to devote themselves for the Sunday 
lesson to reviewing this lesson of Infinite 
Life. It is in the gold which sparkles in 
the beach at Cape Nome; it is in the pile 
of wheat which strains to the utmost the 
wheels of the elevator at Duluth; it is in 
the handful of diamonds which were washed 
out of the gravel in South Africa yesterday. 
And what makes this world richer to-day 
than it was on the third of April, 1804? 
It is that there is more life in the world than 
there was in 1804,—the Life which makes 
men and women believe, which makes them 
hope, and which makes them love one an- 
other. There is no museum which can 
show it; there is no warehouse in which it 
can be piled together; there is no likeness 
with which it can be compared. But, all 
the same, there is more life. The world 
is alive. Kings and prophets waited for it, 
and they did not see it and they did not 
hear it. Blessed are our eyes that they 
see and our ears that they hear, and blessed 
will our hearts be if we understood. 


Epwarp E. HAs. 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


The Inspiration of the Bible. 


Any person who seriously studies the 
Bible as literature soon discovers that, al- 
though it contains the highest religious 
truths, its pages also abound in errors of 
various kinds which preclude all claims of 
infallible authority. Then too he finds that 
much of its teaching is of purely local im- 
portance, belongs to a far-away age, and 
relates to the life of the Jews alone, having 
neither authority mor use in the religious 


thought and activity of the present time, | 
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But he likewise learns that, in spite of limi- 
tations and mistakes, it contains the funda- 
mental principles of our religion, and is the 
ouly source of information regarding the 
origin and early history of Christianity; and 
that for this reason, if for no others, it must 
always be considered a sacred book and 
worthy of reverent study and unswerving 
loyalty. Thus, while modern thought re- 
jects the absolute and infallible authority 
of the Bible as the only word of God, it gladly 
recognizes the fact that it is no ordinary 
book, to be treated with indifference or 
thrown aside with contempt, or to be .criti- 
cised with flippant ridicule; that after all 
its errors and faults have been eliminated, 
and all its merely local and Jewish teaching 
is set aside, there still remain the highest 
moral and religious truth and the most sub- 
lime ideals of human character and spiritual 
attainment of which the world has record 

Then too modern scholarship does not hesi- 
tate in acknowledging that this book of 
books has exercised a marvellous influence ~ 
in elevating society and purifying life, has 
been the chief source of religious inspira- 
tion, comfort, and hope, and has led the 
civilization and progress of mankind for. 
thousands of years; that such a book can- 
not be regarded in the same light as we look 
upon other books, but should have a pe- 
culiar place of its own in the reverence and 
affection of all truth-seekers and truth- 
lovers::... . 

Moreover, the principle of inspiration is 
the same in all cases, whether it be that of 
prophet, poet, artist, inventor, statesman, 
or mechanic. A fatal objection to the the- 
ory of the supernatural inspiration of the 
Bible is that it takes the book out of the 
sphere of nature, making its inspiration 
different in kind as well as in quality from 
the inspiration that always comes to him 
who listens with the ear of the spirit and 
looks with the eye of faith. 

If the word of God as it came to prophets 
or apostles was different in its essence and 
method of manifestation from what it is 
when it appears to the soul to-day, we should 
have no standard to judge it by. It would 


I am proud 
of my lamp- 
Chimney seit 
put my name 
on them. 

MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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be a hollow sound, a meaningless expres- 
sion, if the Spirit that spoke to them did not 
speak to us also, and in essentially the same 
way. 

If the Bible could be allowed to stand 
on its own merits, without the support of 
any theory whatever regarding its origin, 
inspiration, and authority, I believe that 
its teaching (far from losing its influence) 
would appeal more powerfully than ever 
before to the heart and conscience of man- 
kind as the simple truth,—the truth that 
has stood the test of many centuries as the 
best guide to God and heaven; the most 
uplifting and progressive force in history; 
the source of the finest enthusiasm for hu- 
manity; the fountain from which flows the 
sweetest peace in trouble, the highest con- 
solation in disappointment and _ bereave- 
ment, the most ideal strength and hope in 
hours of temptation and conflict, or in the 
presence of death. Take away every prop 
and protection, leaving it entirely free, and 
its current of truth and love will still flow 
on, giving abundant life and peace to the 
soul, supplying all its spiritual needs in the 
onward march of Christian civilization — 
Rev. A. T. Bowser. 


Religious Intolerance. 


It will be remembered that ministers 
throughout the country were urged to make 
the Bible the subject of their sermons on 
Bible Sunday. Rev. A. T. Bowser of Wil- 
mington, Del., did so, and extracts from his 
sermon will appear in another column. 
Probably Mr. Bowser did not anticipate 
the storm that his words aroused. A com- 
mittee of Methodist ministers entered a 
serious protest against the sermon, claiming 
that its tone and teaching were “arrogant, 
insolent, and dangerous, because it assailed 
the vital truth of inspiration,’ and urging 
that he “be not permitted to offend the 
faith of the many by the use of the public 
prints.” The matter was taken up by the 
editors and publishers of¢ the Peninsula 
Methodist which published an article by 
Rey. A. W. Lightbourne, which said in 
patt=— , 

“A white-cravated infidel in Wilmington 
has just desecrated the Sabbath, and cari- 
catured the title and office of minister, and 
outraged the most sacred affections and 
sentiments of all truly Christian people, by 
seizing the one Sabbath set apart for the 
reverent and loving consideration of the 
sacred claims and divine influence of God’s 
Word, to offensively obtrude himself be- 
fore the public as a professional unbeliever 
in the supernatural character of the Holy 
Scriptures. Conventional courtesy, or the 
mere veneer of society politeness, would 
have dictated quite a different course. But 
this bumptious champion of ‘reason’ and 
‘science’ as against God’s Holy Word-could 
not let this opportunity slip for a conspicu- 
ous display of his own peculiar belief, even 
at the expense of his gentlemanly instincts 
and of the most sacredly cherished memo- 
ries and sentiments of others. The mere 
fact that he was not in harmony with this 
inspiring celebration furnished no proper 
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motive for marring the melody of the oc-. 


casion.”’ 

The sermon itself was published in full 
in the Wilmington Morning News; and the 
Sunday Star came vigorously to the de- 
fence of Mr. Bowser and its contemporary, 
and devoted two full columns of its editorial 
space to the subject. From this editorial 
we copy the following passages :— 


The publishers and editors of the Penin- 
sula Methodist are entitled to the sincere 
sympathy and tender commiseration of all 
Christian people. In this enlightened age 
of the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the leadership of Jesus, when 
other men are walking in the sunlight of 
religious liberty and kindly fellowship, when 
all denominations of whatever faith or creed 
are working together in community of pur- 
pose and helpful amity, these unfortunate 
men, shut out from the genial warmth of 
the glorious day, are still groping in the men- 
tal and spiritual darkness of the Middle Ages. 
Discarding all reason,—that precious gift 
of God to man by which we are enabled 
to recognize and appreciate his wonderful 
works,—and casting aside the sweet per- 
suasiveness of the genuine Christian faith, 
they resort to the argument of the bludgeon 
and the wheel, the thumbscrew and the rack; 
and the bitterness and bigotry they display 
suggest that only the opportunity is lacking 
to convert the staff of the Peninsula Method- 
ist into a Court of Inquisition and its edi- 
torial sanctum into a chamber of torture 
for the coercion of all who dare to differ from 
them in matters of religion. These men are 
truly to be pitied; for, whether their anger 
has been prompted by vanishing visions 
of continued good living and an easy time 
with little effort, or whether they are really 
as benighted as they seem, they are sorely 
in need of help. Their case appeals urgently 
to the Home Missionary Society, and further 
neglect of them would be reprehensible; 
for, so long as we have this class of men 
among us, it is a gross misapplication of 
Christian energy and a downright sinning 
against immediate opportunity to send 
money and missionaries to foreign lands 
to convert the heathen. 

And must not all enlightened, liberty- 
loving, and conscience-guided laymen of 
the Methodist Church be shamed to painful 
humiliation that men of authority in their 
faith, wearing the livery of the gentle and 
forgiving Teacher of Galilee, could so far 
forget the fundamental tenet of their sacred 
calling as to write and publish words of bit- 
terness and untruth against another Chris- 
tian minister, and that too without the 
slightest effort to discover some better, more 
reasonable, and more loving method of deal- 
ing with the case? 

But the real question raised by the in- 
temperate and unjust onslaught upon a 
religious teacher who presumes to exercise 
his constitutional and moral right to think 
for himself, is not one of Scriptural authen- 
ticity: it is not a question of shades of be- 
lief in the divine inspiration and authority 
of the Bible as a religious and moral guide. 
It is a question larger even than the Book 
of books, more important than any creed, 
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more vital than all faiths: it is the broad 
question of religious liberty, of the right to 
worship God according to one’s own con- 
science, without restraint or coercion of any 
kind. It is this great principle that has 
been violated, in spirit at least, by Rev. 
Mr. Lightbourne. and his associates upon 
the staff of the Peninsula Methodist; and 
it is in protest of that violation, and not 
from any narrower motive, that we have 
considered the question thus at length. 

As to the letter upon this same subject, 
which appeared during the week over the 
signature of three ministers, little need be 
said. Its openly avowed purpose is to 
throttle free speech and free thought, that 
purpose being boldly expressed in the re- 
markable declaration of its authors that a 
man holding different religious opinions from 


Old Blue Willow 


We would once more remind the lov- 
ers of this standard pattern of crockery 
(in many of whom it revives memories 
of the days of their grandmother’s china 
closet) that we have this ware always in 
stock in full variety—Ridgway’s best 
make. 

Old Blue Canton China. 

Blue Onion China—both the Royal 
Dresden (with crossed swords) and the 
Meissen brand—also the English crock- 
ery imitation. 

Copeland’s Spode’s Towers. 

Grindley’s Ashburton. 

Royal Worcester Lace Border. 

Wedgwood’s Chinese, 

Ridgway’s Dundee. 

Meakin’s Holland (in Copenhagen 
style). 

The above all stock patterns in dark 
blue and sold by the piece or set. 

Also odd sets in blue from Cauldon, 
Mintons, Worcester, Ridgways and 
Wedgwood. 

Bedroom Sets from 
upward in great variety. 

Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and lamp fittings. 


lowest price 


All prices in plain figures, and guar- 
anteed as low as the lowest for equal 
values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 Franklin Street 
5! to 59 Federal Street 
(SEVEN FLOORS) 


Street-cars marked Federal Street may be taken 
from either railway station to the door. 
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theirs “ought not to be permitted to offend 
the faith of the many by the use of the public 
prints.” 


Bird Bedtime. 


When you come to think of it, a bird must 
be pretty tired at night. A day’s hunting, 
especially in such wet, would exhaust the 
most vivacious. But, like a child, he is 
never too tired to be noisy; and, also like 
a child, fatigue is apt to make him quarrel- 
some, The jays scream ferociously, strug- 
gling for places in the summit of the tallest 
trees. The chaffinches ‘‘pink’”’ louder and 
louder the darker it grows, Every quiet 
bough becomes stiddenly alive with wings 
and ejaculations. Here come the myriad 
wood-pigeons streaming in, flopping and 
rustling in the firs. They, with the jays 
and starlings, select the highest possible 
pinnacles for roosting. It is as though one 
should prefer to sleep in the main-top. Cer- 
tainly their cradles must be well rocked 
if a storm-wind sing their lullaby. It seems 
odd that birds should regard their nests 
simply as breeding-places and nurseries, 
never as houses for the night. Squirrels, 
however, annex the deserted nests of rooks 
and jays, which are probably malodorous 
at best. 

There are all manner of strange nocturnal 
signals and summons among the feathered 
folk,—furtive notes uttered very gently 
and as gently answered, or shrill volubili- 
ties of excited neighbors. Are they bidding 
good-night? Are they crying ‘Bedtime, 
children!’ to the younger ones, and the 
younger ones replying, “I don’t want to go 
to bed one bit’? Are they murmuring ves- 
pers? Or is it all but. an expiring effort at 
sociability, a tradition of tribal lays sung 
at evening, as among certain savage peoples? 
The partridges, who roost in the deepest 
and thickest ling or along the crest of furzy 
banks, call each to each, in curious creaky 
tones, across the far-off heath-tracks. The 
pheasants crow sotto voce in the couch-grass. 
At the rim of the wood little birds, probably 
linnets and woodlarks, are whispering and 
flickering in the herbage. ‘They twitter 
tiny, fluty phrases over and over again to 
themselves, the way that sleepy children 
say their prayers at night. The redwings, 
with snatches of their sweet, unfamiliar 
melody, come hurrying to rest, and the troop- 
ing fieldfares with their raucous call-note. 

The robins, chinking little pebbly sounds, 
dive into holly-bushes and hawthorns; the 
tits drop into holes in tree or bank; the yel- 
low-hammers consort with the linnets; the 
finches’ dormitory appears to be on the lower 
fir-boughs. The pigeons are very light 
sleepers; and, once they have settled to rest, 
after immense preliminary fussing, it an- 
noys them dreadfully for any one to pass 
through their wood. Your carefullest foot- 
step will break their dreams, and they all 
flap out, and huddle in and out of the 
branches, in the most irrational discompos- 
ure. The thrush mutters a few low trills 
before it nestles down into silence: the jays 
vociferate final discords. 

And now, through the rain-veiled twi- 
light, there comes a sudden whirl of plu- 
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mage. ‘Two huge flocks of starlings are wheel- 
ing overhead. It is the most singular spec- 
tacle imaginable, this contre-danse of birds, 
“with woven.paces and with waving arms,” 
or rather pinions. Measured, ordered, sym- 
metrical, the aery dance goes on. The two 
companies circle round and round: they 
meet in mid-air, looping in and out, pass- 
ing and repassing, describing intricate evo- 
lutions with the most practised and infal- 
lible art. It is almost incredible while you 
watch it, this last after-supper dance, this 
merry game before the party breaks up. 
In vain the eye endeavors to follow the mazy 
movements threaded by the players: how- 
ever often recapitulated, they are ingenious 
beyond belief. Suddenly, with a harsh, 
whooping scream, the flocks separate as at 
some recognized signal. In a sweeping tor- 
rent of wings, with a noise of pouring cas- 
cades, they swoop to the birch and fir tops, 
there to fight and scold for eligible positions 
till drowsiness shall reluctantly overtake 
them. 

When the last starling has ceased to fidget 
and the last wood-pigeon has temporarily 
assured himself that nobody is on the prow], 
the stillness that accrues is like a blanket 
flung over a cage. Black and _ palpable 
darkness wraps the slumberers, and the 
rain runs on above their hidden heads. 
With no tent-pegs to hammer, no fires to 
light, no clothes to dry, no blankets to spread, 
—as having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things,—the vagabond families of the air 
have camped for the night.—Littell’s Living 
Age. 


Self-preservation. 


Mr. T.. P. O’Connor thus analyzed his 
personal experience of a panic at the Théatre 
Frangaise in Paris some months ago: “One 
could feel something strange in the moral 
atmosphere, something which had sprung 
from nowhere, surprisingly, masterfully, 
and brutally. It was the blind, unreason- 
ing, terrible will-to-live.—the deepest of 
our instincts, and the one which shows itself 
least often. It is as though there were in 
each one of us a sort of lean and ferocious 
hound which slumbered, or seemed to slum- 
ber; and that hound would seem to be able 
to sleep through anything—except one par- 
ticular kind of sound; but, at the tiniest 
rumor of that special sound, he will spring 
up and show his fangs and dominate the 
situation.” 


A Hospital for Birds. 


In the very centre and heart of a busy 
city is established a hospital and boarding- 
house for birds. At the time of writing, 
the hospital contains over six hundred pa- 
tients and the boarding-hotuse some four 
thousand feathered pets. The latter are 
sent to the house by their owners while on 
their holidays. The charge made is from 
one shilling to half a crown per week, which 
includes board and lodging and all attend- 
ance. The most interesting department 
of this novel and fascinating institution is 
the hospital. It comprises several wards,— 
large, light rooms for the convalescents, and 
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small, darkened compartments for the con- 
tagious cases and the patients requiring rest 
and quietude. About the main wards are 
arranged the private wards,—airy cages, 
with lofty perches, and dark boxes with 
hot-water bottles, mattresses, cotton pil- 
lows, and warm flannel coverings. 

The medical diagnosis is surprisingly like 
what is observed with human patients. The 
bird’s tongue is examined: its digestion and 
appetite are watched. Pills are given in 
grapes or mixed with food. In surgical 
cases “the birds are usually operated upon 
without chloroform”: only in very serious 
cases is it used. ‘In nine cases out of ten,”’ 
according to the bird specialist, Miss Pope, 
“a broken wing or leg can be saved.”’ She 
has taken courses in homceopathy and in 
allopathy, and doctored and cured several 
thousands of birds. She has sat up all night 
with a Mexican parrot, originally worth 450, 
which was dangerously ill. Besides keeping 
a birds’ boarding-house and school, Miss 
Pope trains backward or untidy birds,— 
Review of Reviews. 


For the Adult Blind. 


The Massachusetts Association for Pro- 
moting the Interests of the Adult Blind 
was started by a small committee of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston. The attempt to read to those 
who cannot read for themselves and have 
no one to read to them resulted in an under- 
standing of the large number of adult blind 
in this State, and of their sad condition. At 
the Mechanics’ Fair in 1902 a section was 
devoted to this new movement. A young 
blind woman did various kinds of work 
which was sold with that of other blind per- 
sons, and orders were taken. At the close 
of the fair a home teacher was employed 
principally to teach reading and writing, 
and, when it was desired, knitting and cro- 
cheting. ; 

Through the co-operation of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs a systematic can- 
vassing of the State was begun, with intent 
to carry neighborliness and reading to the 
lonely and the unbusy, the shut-ins in body 
and in mind. , 

To the legislature of 1902-03 a petition 
was presented, asking that a commission 
be appointed for investigating the condi- 
tion of the adult blind throughout Massa- 
chusetts. The commission was appointed, 
and in the mean time the Massachusetts 
Association has been organized. An agent 
is employed to lecture throughout the State, 
and in other ways to further the purpose 
of the association. An office has been opened 
in No, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, where the 
sightless who need help and the sighted who 
need to give help are welcomed. 

A few individuals are being helped to 
work and to a market, but the great number 
are yet waiting. The need is money. The 
association decides first to help the able- 
bodied, who should be at work, both for 
their own good and for the State’s good. 
At present Massachusetts will give to the 
blind pauper who has no legal town claim 
a refuge in the hospital at Tewskbury; but, 
if he wishes to learn a trade that he may 
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earn his own board and lodging, there is 
no chance for him. It is singular, in a State 
ambitious of leadership along humane lines, 
that the industriously inclined blind have 
no door of hope open to them. 

Of this association Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings is president, William P. Fowler and 
Samuel B Capen vice-presidents, Mary 
Morton Kehew treasurer, Mrs. A. P. Spauld- 
ing secretary; and among the directors are 
Edward H. Clement, Arthur F. Estabrook, 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Edward M. Hart- 
well, Edwin D. Mead, Annette P. Rogers, 
and Pauline Agassiz Shaw. 


The Progress of Arbitration. 


The following table will give a clear idea 
of hew the principle of arbitration is ad- 
vancing, and with what hope we can look 
forward to the day when war shall become 
as obsolete between nations as duelling is 
between the individuals of our own country. 
From 1814 to 1840 the number of arbitra- 
tions established between nations was twenty- 
four, or an average of a little over nine per 
decade. The story of succeeding decades is as 
follows :— 
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The Christian Register. 


A “Brevity” in last Christian Register re- 
ports the Women’s Alliance as taking vig- 
orous measures toward increasing the cir- 
culation of that paper. This appealed 
powerfully to one Alliance woman, to whom 
the Christian Register has been from earli- 
est recollection a beloved and honored house- 
hold friend. Some years ago she inquired 
at the publishing house of the. paper if she 
could be furnished with the date of her 
father’s first“‘subscription. The reply was 
that it was impossible, as the earliest rec- 
ords were destroyed by fire. It is within 
bounds to say, however, that for sixty years 
it has come to that household, although 
only two remain of the original seven. Why 
do not all Unitarians subscribe for it? If 
they were warm blooded Unitarians (and 
could raise the three dollars), they would 
do so. It is this cold, cruel indifference on 
the part of many bearing the name of Uni- 
tarians that in the past has come danger- 
ously near sapping the life of the denomi- 
nation! If persons are heart and soul en- 
listed in a cause, they are eager to manifest 
it. If Unitarians had been true to their 
great inheritance, if they had not failed 
to translate its precious message into let- 
ters of fire, if they had not overlooked the 
strangers, and sometimes even the regular 
attendants, within their gates, or, worse still, 
frozen them with a cold stare, our sheep 
would not have left us, and wandered into 
other pastures where a warm handclasp and 
a pleasant smile mean much to many a lonely, 
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saddened heart. We deserved to lose them. | which is as long as the law permits a lease 
The beloved family physician, when try-|to be made, the Association reserving the 
ing last spring to rescue one of its members | tight to use portions of the buildings for 
from the clutches of the “grippe,” was much | school purposes. 

amused when she said to him, “I don’t see| The settlement of this difficult problem 
howit happens that you are such a good man | was greatly aided by the project of a train- 
and have never read the Christian Register. |ing-school for Unitarian ministers, which 
On the whole, she was relieved that such | was under way at the same time. This new 
could be the case, and that he and others, | project has been successful, and the school 
by different roads, were travelling toward | will be located in the large parish house 
the same goal. ALLIANCE. of the church. This is provided for in the 
lease before mentioned. The money needed 
for conducting the new school has been sub- 
The Oakland Church. scribed by generous friends in Oakland and 
San Francisco. The details have not been 

The Oakland church is now entirely free| completed, but no doubt the school will 
from debt. The mortgage to the Church | be ready for work when the university opens 
Building Fund Loan of $3,600, and the float- | in September. 
ing debt of about the same amount, have; The field secretary has been called as the 
been paid since the 1st of November, 1903, | minister of the church, but has not yet given 
at which time Rev. George W. Stone, field | his answer. 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso-| The usefulness of the national organiza- 
ciation, was called to serve the church as its| tion has never been more clearly demon- 
minister. Mr. Stone was greeted by a con-| strated than in this instance. Had it not 
gregation numbering less than fifty on his| been for the presence of a field secretary in 
first Sunday. He found a feeling of dis-|this department, and his availability for 
couragement among the few who still re-| service in this parish, it is difficult to see how 
tained an interest inthe church. The church] this result could have been attained. The 
debt, which had grown from $3,609 to double | Association ought to be furnished with more 
that amount during the past two years,|men and more money. There is no invest- 
rested heavily upon the society. Unless|ment of denominational funds that pro- 
it could be lifted there seemed to be little| duces results to be compared with those 
hope for the future. possible from personal leadership in the 

A brief examination revealed the fact | field —Pactfic Unitarian. 
that the debt could not be lifted without 
assistance from those not connected with 
the church. Loyal and generous Uni- , ‘ 
tarians in the East were ready to lend a, Our Richmond (Va.) Work. 
hand. Through Mr. Stone’s influence the 
money was procured to assist the church, 
and, with generous help from a small num- 
ber of the members of the church who still | 
maintained their interest, the entire debt 
has been raised; and the church, dedicated 
in 1891, is for the first time absolutely free 
from debt. 

The congregations have steadily increased, 
and a spirit of confidence and hope is grad- 
ually growing among those who attend the 
services. Little has as yet been accom- 
plished in the way of organization; but, 
now that the burden of debt is lifted, there 
is reason to believe that some interest may 
be developed along regular lines of church 
work. ‘he personal devotion of the little 
band of men and women who from the be- 
ginning have stood loyally by the church 
is worthy of the highest praise. Many sac- 
rifices have been made of time and money 
to retain the beautiful church buildings. e 

It was the unanimous opinion of the mem- ur €s R h eu mati 1c 
bers of the church that the title to the prop- f and gouty aches 
erty of the church, now free from debt, and pains. 
should be transferred to the American Uni- = 
tarian Association, in order that it might xpels excess 
forever remain devoted to the purposes for B of uric acid. 
which it was intended by those who contrib Sr eae dork: 
Jor 60 years. 


uted to the building. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants, bu’ 


| What a privilege it is to enter into the 
|labors and sacrifices of other men! What 
a responsibility to take up the burdens which 
others, for various reasons, have laid down! 
In almost all enterprises, especially in mis- 
sion work, all that has gone before, triumph 
and partial defeat, seems necessary to future 
success. 

Richmond is a beautiful city, built upon 
; her seven hills, overlooking other hills and 
the fertile valley of the James River. It is 
growing steadily and surely. Manufactories, 
with their thousands of employees; whole- 
sale and retail business; universities, col- 
leges, and- high schools; industrial school 
for colored boys; a splendid electric-car ser- 
vice, running out in all directions to the 
suburbs and neighboring towns; beautiful 
parks, beautiful streets, and lovely resi- 


The Association was therefore asked to 
accept the title and to make a aia ea Ui Ado, pate dae eee Be eb ce 
should give the society all the rights and) pheumatic and gouty GitsnbAHIOR tie Hloat by c 
privileges of ownership, except that of sell-| gentle but efficient action-on the stag bese boaed 
ing the property. This.was done by a meet-| bowels. Carnot harm—can’t help but help. A postal will 
ing legally called for that purpose. The is 1g pamphljet. At druggists, SOc. & HL or by mail fr 1 
| Association will make a lease for fifty years, HE TARRANT CO,, 21 Jay St., New York, 
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dences are all here. Last, but not insig- 
nificant, there are two or three very fine 
golf courses well equipped. 

Richmond is rich in historical interests, 
Colonial, Revolutionary, and Confederate. 
Here in the capital grounds is the magnifi- 
cent esquestrian statue of Washington, sur- 
rounded by Marshall, Henry, Mason, Lewis, 
and Wirt. In the capitol building is the 
celebrated statue of Washington by Haudon, 
and a bust of Lafayette by the same artist. 
Here are the great battle-grounds of ’61-’65, 
and the old homes of Lee, Davis, and others. 
But upon these things I cannot dwell, for 
it would take many pages. 

Richmond is called the ‘Gateway of 
the South.” More than half of all the 
school-books are published here; its whole- 
sale business finds an outlet further South; 
and the song and story of those “four death- 
less years” which fills the heart of the Na- 
tion cluster around Richmond. Here is 
the meeting-place of many people from the 
North and South. The friendships which 
have grown up between these peoples since 
the great war form one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting chapters in the history 
of Richmond. 

Now, if our Unitarian work can be built 
up here, what a blessing it would be to our 
cause throughout the South! And can we 
not say, without being immodest, what a 
help it will be to other denominations! I 
have been here about two months, and 
find several things in our favor. In the 
first place our faithful, earnest band of Uni- 
tarians are willing once more to shoulder 
arms and march to-the front: or, if that figure 
of speech sounds too military, they are will- 
ing to labor once more through storm and 
sunshine for the cause. which is dear to their 
hearts. 

Another thing is these Unitarians believe 
something. They are not mere ‘‘come- 
outers” of other denominations. They are 
. building their lives around Unitarian ideals, 
_ and it shall be one of my chiefest pleasures 
to help them in this respect. We believe 
that dogmatism is a great error and a hin- 
drance to religious progress; but there is an 
opposite error, equally to be avoided, and 
that is a looseness of religious opinions that 
inspires to nothing. 

We have the good will of some of the best 
people of Richmond outside our own fel- 
lowship, and some of these for business rea- 
sons; that is, because it will help build up 
Richmond, and for the sake of human kind- 
ness will help us increase our building fund. 

Our most urgent needs at present are an 
organ and a lot upon which we can erect 
a chapel, and I am happy to say that our 
friends in different portions of the country 
have already begun to contribute to them. 
Another encouraging feature of the work 
is, we are able to conserve a part of the Uni- 
tarian element of the North that has come 
here to make Richmond their home. Some 
of our best workers are from the New Eng- 
land or other Northern States and Canada. 
The Highland Springs church, where I preach 
Sunday afternoons, is a help to the Rich- 
mond work. Here at Highland Springs, 
a few miles from Richmond on the electric- 
car line, we have a neat church building paid 
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for, and a very live, earnest band of Uni- 
tarians. Their Women’s Alliance is about 
as live an organization as I have ever seen. 

There are a few other things upon which 
I base my hopes for ultimate success :— 

1. That which ought to be done can be 
done. That which ought to be done will 
not fail for lack of money. When people 
see that a thing is needed, they are willing 
to pay for it. 

2. Our message is needed in Richmond,— 
a fact plain to every Unitarian who visits 
Richmond and remains here twenty-four 
hours. 

3. Unitarians throughout the country are 
not paupers. They have money, and, when 
they see that it will be wisely used, they are 
willing to give it. 

4. Weare here to build up, not tear down 
to unite our forces, as far as we may be al- 
lowed, with other religious forces, to teach 
to the world the ‘‘truth divine,’”’ and make 
Richmond and vicinity stronger, healthier, 
more beautiful without and within.—Rev 
John L, Robinson. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TRAINING FOR MINISTERS. 

This is a subject coming up continually 
now for editorial treatment in our religious 
newspapers. I find something bearing on 
it in the Sunday School Times, March 26 
It is there stated that many churches have 
added this important question to the candi- 
dates for vacant pulpits, ‘Are you thor- 
oughly familiar with the place and work of 
the Sunday-school?”’ I hail this as a sign 
of progress. In the general awakening of 
Sunday-school interest, this is a natural and 
encouraging feature. 

Principal E. I. Rexford of Montreal has 
given to the editor referred to above his 
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views on the topic. He claims that the the- 
ological schools are under obligations, hence- 
forth and forevermore, to train the candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry in the im- 
portant matters of Sunday-school work. 
The minister in turn will thereby be able 
to educate the Sunday-school teachers, 
who will work with him as officers on a staff. 
The Bishop of Coventry, in a series of 
lectures on Sunday-school Work before the 
Cambridge Divinity School, England, says, 
“T could not be content to seek ordination 
now without giving six months to the study 
and practice of the methods of teaching.” 
And Principal Rexford very truly adds 
that the church requires, for effective re- 
sults, not only an educated ministry, but 
a ministry of educators. 


BIBLE STORIES. 


I am frequently asked about books which 
can be used in the home with children, treat- 
ing the stories from the Bible. Although 
have given the names of certain books be- 
fore, it is always well to repeat, since it 
requires many such announcements to reach 
the desired circle of readers. One excel- 
lent volume is ‘““The Bible Story Retold for 
This is an English pub- 
lication of 440 pages. It covers the Old and 
New Testaments. ‘The first part is treated 
by W. H. Bennett, and the second part by 
W F. Adeney. There are illustrations and 
maps. Price, $1; 6 cents extra for postage. 
Another kindred volume is ‘“The Old Testa- 
ment Bible Stories for the Young,” by Wal- 
ter L. Sheldon, St. Louis. The title shows 
that this deals only with the Old Testament. 
These chapters are greatly shaped for lesson 
purposes, but the main part is narrative 
in form, There are about 326 pages in 
this book. Price, $1.50, postage included. 

For use among the youngest children of 
the household Mrs. Jaynes’s leaflets, ‘‘Les- 
sons on the Old Testament,’ are admira- 
ble, each story having an illustration. Price, 
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a single set, 20 cents, postage included. 
There is also Isabel Lawford’s ‘‘Bible Sto- 
ties for Little Folk,’ which presents in a 
simple, brief style the chief stories of the Old 
Testament, adhering to the general language 
and conciseness of the Bible text. Price 35 
cents, postage included. Another useful 
book in this direction is ‘‘Great. Passages 
from the Bible,” 150 pages, paper covers. 
Price, 30 cents, postage included. Thirty- 
six conspicuous passages from the Bible, 
printed in large type, precede the narratives 
or lessons. This book traverses the Old 
and New Testaments. 


LIFE STUDIES. 


The current lessons, “Life Studies,” are] 


now ready for April. This time only three 
are published, allowing for the free use of 
Easter Sunday, April 3. 

Lesson 28. Subject: Habits, Beaten Paths. 
Example, Herbert Spencer. Picture: Boy 
Writing, Raphael. Bible Reading: Matthew 
vii., Galatians v. and vi. Hymn, “A charge 
to keep I have ’”’ Writer, Rev. F. Gill. 

Lesson 29. Subject: Temptations, Play- 
ing with Fire. Example, Martin Luther. 
Picture: Saint Michael, Guido Reni. Bible 
Reading: Matthew iv. Hymn, “Go forth 
to life, O child of earth.” Writer, Rev. 
J. C. Perkins. 

Lesson 30, Subject: Fidelity, Holding 
Fast. Example, Robert Louis Stevenson 
Picture: Safe, A-von Roessler Bible Read- 
ing: Luke xvi., Matthew vi. Hymn, “Give 
forth thine: earnest cry.” Writer, H. T. 
Secrist. 

There are six more lessons concluding 
the course, and these will be issued at one 
time, covering the Sundays in May and one 
Sunday in June. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


NORTH WORCESTER FEDERATION.* 


The fifth annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions was held at Clinton, March 
19. The meeting was well attended, and 
was most enthusiastic and helpful. The 
programme was one of the best that we have 
had. 

The devotional service was led by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld, our president, who took for his 
theme the opportunities open to the young 
people of to-day. This was followed by 
a word of welcome extended to the visiting 
unions by Rey. J. C. Duncan on behalf of 
the Clinton Union. At 12.30 a bounti- 
ful lunch was provided by the members 
of the Clinton Union. During the noon 
intermission many availed themselves of 
the privilege of visiting the new Clinton li- 
brary. 

The afternoon session opened with a short 


* This re; is such an interesting one that we regret 
not tkvhig spacet6 PRINTS @holat 
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song service followed by the roll-call of the 
unions. The list of officers presented by 
the committee on nominations was elected 
for the ensuing year. Brief reports 
showed that a large amount of valuable 
service is being rendered by our several 
unions. The meeting adjourned at four 
o'clock, and those who had it in charge felt 
that it was one of the most successful that 
has been held. 
FLORENCE A, BELDING, Secretary. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL 10. 
BRINGING IN THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 


The kingdom of God is not an invention, 
but a discovery. Men do not construct it 
where it did not before exist: they find it 
and build it in completer form. Our atti- 
tude toward this problem is not, therefore, 
that of inventors, but of those who build on 
plans already made. In seeking to bring 
to pass the kingdom of God, we do not bring 
into the world something from outside of 
the world, but we find principles that are 
already in the world, and we extend their 
influence. 

(1) Where shall we look for the kingdom? 
Jesus told people that there would be many 
teachers who would indicate places east 
and west as the places to look for it. But 
he says not to take the trouble to look when 
these teachers say, ‘Lo, here,” or ‘‘Lo, 
there’; and he says ‘““The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” If, then, we are to bring in 
the kingdom, we must first find it within 
ourselves. 

(2) How shall we be able to see it? Peo- 
ple give much attention to material things: 
we are always dealing with things that are 
of the earth. So entirely have some people 
given their attention to material things 
that whole systems of religion have been 
built up on the things of the outer life. Form- 
alism has characterized much of the religion 
of the world. To see the kingdom of God, 
men must turn their attention from the 
outer to the inner life: they must look ‘‘not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things 
that are unseen.” This radical change in 
a man’s point of view makes a profound 
difference in the way life looks to him. Jesus 
says, “Except a man be born anew, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.’ Looking 
to the inner life, men can see the kingdom. 

(3) There is, then, in a man’s inner nat- 
ure a moral order: it may be rudimentary, 
it may be but dimly seen, but it is royal in 
quality. It is indeed a kingdom. ‘This 
inner nature is to be built into more and 
more complete form. The order is to be 
extended through the whole being till all 
disorder has been made into order. Then 
too it will renew the springs of conduct, 
the sources of the life that is being lived. 
A life will be lived that is worthy of this 
royal endowment; for life must be built 
from within outward, not from without in- 
ward, The inner nature and the outer life 
will then be of the quality of the kingdom. 

(4) Where people, who are thus living 
the life of the kingdom, meet, it is a nucleus 
for the light and the life of the kingdom in 
the world. Every church should be of the 
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quality of the kingdom of God. Every 
group of people, who are living the life of 
the kingdom and are doing the work of 
the kingdom, are really extending the king- 
dom, no matter what is the basis of the group- 
ing. Where the justice and peace of the 
kingdom prevail, there it is being built into 
the structure of society. Where the laws 
of the kingdom get into the statutes of a 
people, there the truth of the kingdom is 
being woven into the fabric of civilization. 
(5) What can we do to bring in the king- 
dom? We must first of all find it in our- 
selves, and build it more and more fully 
into our lives. Then we must reach out 
to others who are living the life of the king- 
dom, whether or not he be of our creed or 
class or color. From these extending bonds 
of union other men will learn where to look 
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THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Deaths. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CLARK BIXBY. 


A strong and noble soul has entered into the larger life. 
A vigorous and kindly presence has gone from us. Eliza- 
beth Clark Bixby has rounded out a full ninety years of 
earthly life. The little town of Hubbardston, set so grace- 
fully among the Worcester County hills of Massachusetts, 
mourns the loss of a beloved and venerated neighbor and 
friend. There she was born and here she returned to pass 
the later years of her life. No better type of wide-visioned 
Unitarianism has been numbered among our acquaintance. 
Her sympathies were broad and catholic, and good men 
and women of all denominations leved her, respected her, 
and went to her for counsel. Next to the church she loved 
best the temperance cause, and labored for it steadily 
throughout her life. Up to the last she kept her interest 
in affairs both in this country and abroad, and was always 
ready with keen-minded comment on ¢éontemporary events. 
Strength of will and a certain largeness and breadth of 
view were her marked characteristics. Meanness and 
pettiness instinctiveiy fled from her presence. A large, 
wholesome, beneficent, well-rounded nature is somewhat 
too rare; but here was its striking type. No young min- 
ister came into the parish with which she was connected 
without feeling her to be a tower of strength and without 
loving her for her many kindnesses and for the excellence 
of her character. We may justly say of her that here was 
humanity at its best, that here was to be seen and loved 
that great treasure,—a truly noble woman. 
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for and how to find the kingdom. These 
lines of peace and harmony and strength 
will run out through the world. The broth- 
erhood of all mankind will be achieved 
in the way men live. And the kingdom 
will come and God’s will “be done on earth 
as itis in heaven.” 


——SS_— 


Religious Intelligence. 
Annoéncements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be condueted on Wednesday, 
April 6, by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, April 4, at eleven o'clock. 
Officers of other Branches are cordially in- 
vited. 


The South Worcester Federation will hold 
its April meeting on Sunday, April 10, with 
the Samuel May Guild of Leicester. A very 
interesting and instructive meeting is ex- 
pected, as the evening speakers are Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot of Boston and Rev. S. E. 
Hathaway of Leicester. 


The Cambridge Association will meet 
with Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 26 Lee Street, 
Cambridge, Monday, April 4. Luncheon 
at one o'clock. Subject of paper, ‘“‘Unita- 
rian Fellowship.” Lee Street is between 
Harvard Square and City Hall, Edgar S. 
Wiers, Scribe. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Wom- 
en’s Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, 
April 7, at eleven o’clock A.M., at the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, it being 
the last meeting of the season. After brief 
reports by the Branch secretaries, Mrs. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson will speak on 
“The Work of Women for Unitarianism in 
Hancock County, Maine.” 


Meetings. 


BAy CONFERENCE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WorkeERs.—The Bay Conference held its 
regular tri-monthly meeting in February 
at the Unitarian headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, The discussion for the day was pre- 
ceded by a short talk on boys’ organizations. 
Mr. J. W. Hudson opened the discussion 
of “What is the Real Object of the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school?”” And Mr. Smith fol- 
lowed with a short talk on the spirit in which 
the work should be undertaken. And Mr, 
Ruess completed the discussion by giving 
briefly the purpose and method of Unitarian 
Sunday-school teaching. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
The Unitarian Club held its regular meet- 
ing on Monday, February 29, with brief 
speeches on Law and Lawyers, by lawyers. 
Mr. Frank P. Deering spoke on ‘““The Hague 
Tribunal,” giving a well balaneed and lucid 
statement of its genesis, purposes, and 
methods. He corrected some poptlar mis- 
apprehension in regard to it, and left the 
impression that it marked a distinct and 
significant advance in international rela- 
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tions, Mr, Peter F. Dunne spoke on ‘‘The 
Advantages and Defects of the Jury Sys- 
tem.””’ He made a very direct, sensible, 
and forcible talk, and found the true place 
for the jury in criminal cases, where it may 
be generally relied upon for substantial jus- 
tice and the registering of public opinion. 
In civil cases he thought more substantial 
justice is administered by a judge trained 
to sift evidence, an expert in the judging 
of testimony and human character. He 
favored appointing the judiciary or provid- 
ing a longer term of service, and in any 
event adequate compensation. Judge John 
Hunt spoke on the humor of the law, and 
illustrated it by a steady stream of scintil- 
lations that must have been stored with 
much patient effort. Judge Morrow was 
to have concluded the evening, but was 
unable to be present, and Mr. William Greer 
Harrison filled the breach. At the April 
meeting Dr. Lyman Abbott is to be the 
special guest of honor. He will speak on 
“National Traditions in their Relation to 
Present World Conditions.” 


Personal. 


Miss Low, president of the National Alli- 
ance, is making a tour of Southern Cali- 
fornia, arousing enthusiasm and admiration 
wherever she speaks. She has visited the 
Branch Alliances in the southern part of 
the State, reaching San Francisco about 
March 16, in order to address the Women’s 
Auxiliary at the Second Church on March 
18. It is hoped that before she leaves the 
coast every Alliance will have joined the 
national body, and come into close touch 
with its aims and works. There are already 
Branch: Alliances in Hood River and Port- 
land, Ore.; Seattle and Spokane, Wash. ; and 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Redlands, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, and Fresno, Cal. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage 
of Dr. George L. Cary, formerly president of 
the Meadville Theological School, was cele- 
brated on March 12. Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
were assisted in receiving by Rev. Frank 
Wright Pratt of Wollaston, and Mrs. Pratt 
their daughter. Friends came both in the 
afternoon and in the evening. Dr. Cary 
was born in Medway, Mass., graduated from 
Harvard College in 1850, and married on 
March 12, 1854, Miss Mary Isabella Harding, 
also of Medway. After six years of teaching 
at Antioch College, he took charge of the 
New Testament chair in the Meadville The- 
ological School, and in 1890 he succeeded 
Dr. A. A. Livermore as president. In this 
capacity he served the college until 1892, 
when he retired as professor emeritus. Mrs. 
Cary has been equally prominent in the life 
of the community. 


Mrs. Frederick T. Gray. 


On Jan. 1, 1904, there passed into the 
higher life one who had been associated, 
during a long and beautiful life, with the 
Unitarian ministry and its work,—Eliza- 
beth Chapman Gray,—and it is certainly 
fitting that some word, in grateful recogni- 
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tion of her services to the church she loved 
and to humanity, should be written, and 
that it should appear in the Christian Reg- 
aster, of which she was one of the early friends 
and supporters. 

She belonged to a well-known Boston 
family, her brother, Jonathan Chapman, 
having been mayor of Boston 1840-42 
But she was best known by the name of 
her husband, Frederick T. Gray, one of the 
founders of the ministry-at-large in the city 
of Boston, the associate of Dr. Joseph Tuck- 
erman in that ministry from 1834 to 1839, 
and from that date until his death, in 1855, 
the beloved minister of Bulfinch Street 
Church. Married in 1834, she entered into 
her husband’s work at Friend Street Chapel 
and Pitts Street Chapel with full sympathy 
and characteristic devotion. She became 
a teacher in the Howard Sunday-school, 
of which Mr. Gray was one of the originators, 
and which contributed so much to the suc- 
cess of the ministry-at-large, holding its 
meetings in the same chapels. She was one 
of the early members of the Tuckerman 
Sewing Circle, that wonderful provider of 
clothing and money for the work of this 
ministry; and she continued her member- 
ship and active interest up to the very last. 
Her home was the centre of hospitality 
from the very beginning, and always wel- 
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coming parishioners or strangers to its 
refining and cheerful influence. 

Mrs. Gray was always an ardent Uni- 
tarian, and after her husband’s death she 
continued to take an active part in denomi- 
national affairs. She became a member of 
King’s Chapel, and threw herself most loy- 
ally into all its activities. Its minister, 
Rey. Henry W. Foote, found in her a de- 
voted friend and counsellor, one always 
to be depended upon for wise advice. In- 
deed, all denominational interests received 
her support, earnestly and intelligently 
given. In 1871, with Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, she was chosen a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, these two 
being the first women to serve upon that 
board, Mrs. Gray held this responsible 
position for five years, giving valuable ser- 
vice. Later, when the Women’s Alliance 
was formed, she gave her hearty support 
to this organization, being at the time of 
her death an interested member of the Cam- 
bridge Branch. 

But her helpful services were far from 
being confined to denominational lines. 
She became deeply interested, as did her 
husband, in the work which Dorothea Dix 
was doing for prisonersand theinsane. After 
Mr. Gray’s death she became a regular visi- 
tor at the Charles Street Jail and the South 
Boston House of Correction. Her interest 
in the prisoners deepened, especially in the 
women, and the difficulties they must nec- 
essarily meet after being discharged. When 
it was proposed to found an asylum, or 
home, in Dedham for such, she gave it her 
hearty encouragement; and it was largely 
through her efforts that the movement was 
made successful. Of her work in connec- 
tion with the home after its establishment, 
one who knew it well has written as follows :— 

“Mrs. Gray was a member of the original 
board of managers of the home, and was 
ever deeply interested for its prosperity. 
Faithful in service and wise in counsel, she 
bore her share of the work of the board till 
she was no longer able to attend the meet- 
ings. Then she sent in her resignation, and 
it was only after most urgent solicitation 
she was persuaded to let her name remain 
on the list. It was felt that her name alone 
was a benediction, and so it appears in the 
last annual report. 

“Mrs. Gray was one of the noble, untiring 
band who joined in the five years’ struggle 
before the legislature which ended in vic- 
tory and the establishment of a Massachu- 
setts prison exclusively for women,—the 
Sherborn Reformatory.” 

These words regarding her work and ser- 
vice in public causes would not be com- 
plete without speaking of her private bene- 
factions, which continued to the end of her 
life." It is impossible to say how many peo- 
ple have come to her for aid in sorrow and 
trouble during her eighty-nine years on 
earth, and gone away helped and strength- 
ened by her ready sympathy and never- 
failing interest. She was a friend to the 
needy and distressed, and her message of 
good cheer to those who knew and loved 
her will be sadly missed by many. 


Let us be thankful for such a life and ex- 


ample, C, R. Exsor. 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it 
one of the finest mechanical devices 
invented since the beginning of 
this industry. The 


TWO-SPEED GEAR 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE 


Enables the 
rider, by a slight pressure of 
foot on pedal, to change from high to 
low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


CRESCENT RAMBLER 
MONARCH IMPERIAL 
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“Messiah P ulpit” Register Tract Series. 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week fellowing its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents, 
NOW READY: 
1, Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12, 1. The God We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. lil. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. Vi. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. Vil. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 
22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 


23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 
25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo, H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of JaMEs FREEMAN CLARKE.. 


$1:00. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL MgruHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. a 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine _of_the 
aes Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 1x. LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY, AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. 1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JoszEpy PRIESTLEY: he ld Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev, C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT. O’cLock 1s 1T 1N Reticion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers.. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THEODORE. PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 

| Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

| No. 23, ‘A WorKING THEORY IN Ernics, By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAN. UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precrous BLoop or CHRIST, By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


: 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 


“T’ve got a cold or something in my ’ead,”’ 
said a soft-spoken ‘‘chappie’’ at the sea- 
shore. And the summer girl answered, 
“Oh, it must be a cold, I’m sure’’—New 
York Tribune, 


Little Dolly had been sitting opposite 
a guest with a waxed mustache. After 
gazing at him for several moments, she ex- 
claimed, “My kitty has smellers, too.”— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


Ellerton: “I should like to know where 
the bright girls of the past are.’’ Bronson: 
“T should say that some of them are admin- 
istering cautious doses of paregoric to the 
bright girls of the future.’’—Christian W orld. 


“T ain’t afeard of seein’ folks suffer. Tom 
will tell you that.” ‘That she ain’t, suh,” 
agreed Tom with pride. ‘If I do say it who 
shouldn’t, thar never was a woman who 
could stand mo’ pain in other people than 
can Susan,”’—Ellen Glasgow. 


Some visitors were strolling through an 
art gallery, and had paused between the 
long rows of statuary. “This,” said the 
leader, with a wave of his hand toward a 
creation in plaster, ‘‘this is Apollo; and that 
one over there is his wife, Apollinaris.”— 
Youth's Companion. 


A worker in the charity settlement asked 
a little five-year-old why he was crying. 
“T want my cake, I want my cake,” the child 
wailed. Thinking an older boy had taken 
it, the settlement worker comforted him. 
‘Don’t you cry any more,” she said. ‘Tell 
me where it is, and I will get it right back 
for you.” The child looked up and said 
hopefully, ‘‘I dun eat it.” 


Congressman Perkins was in the office of 
a friend, a justice of the peace, when a couple 
came in to be married. After the ceremony 
the justice accepted a modest fee, and handed 
the bride an umbrella as she went out. Mr. 
Perkins looked on gravely, and asked, ‘‘Do 


you always do that, Charles?” ‘Do what? 
Marry them? Oh, yes.” ‘No, I mean be- 
stow a present upon the bride.” “A pres- 


ent? Why, wasn’t that her umbrella?” 
gasped the alderman. ‘“‘No, it was mine,” 
replied the Congressman sadly. 


In Mosquito Time—A little Cleveland 
tot of three years was put to bed, her first 
night in New Jersey, by her mother, with the 
words, ‘‘Now go to sleep, darling, and re- 
member the angels are flying about your 
little crib and keeping you from harm.” A 
few minutes later the patter of little feet 
was heard, and a little white-robed figure 
emerged from the bedroom. ‘“‘Why, darl- 
ing, what’s the matter?” said the mother. 
“T don’t like the angels,’”’ sobbed the little 
girl, ‘‘Why dearie, why not?’ “One o’ 
th’ angels bit me.’’"—School Board Journal. 


Richard Mansfield tells of a stage villain 
who was supposed at the end of the fifth 
act to plunge a knife in his heart, and to 
die hard. He plunged in the knife; but, 
instead of dying lay down on the floor, crossed 
his legs, and burst into long, loud laughter, 
the dagger still sticking in his breast. Audi- 
ence and actors were amazed and stupefied, 
and the manager nearly beside himself hissed 
audibly: ‘““You fool, what are you laugh- 
ing at? This is your death scene,” “I 
know it,” said the villain joyfully. ‘With 
such a salary as you give me death comes 
as a happy release.” 
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The Christian Register 
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IKENNARD 
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Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 


CLOCKS 
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5 WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER WEST:ST 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


New 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Services 
Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean «zones 


GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 


Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13. 
omanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 
re Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
Send for sailing schedule, showing which steamers call 
at the different ports. 
ist Class, $65 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
UEENSTOWN 
BOSTON SYREASSS’ SERVICE 
*Cymric, Dec, 24, Jan, 21. 
ist Class, $60 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
*S.5. Cymric will not carry 2d class passengers. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 77-81 State St., Boston 


MENEELY & co Eetsp. 


big be 44) Wie Btendera Ni, Me 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


ATMANU> JQ 
FACTURERS 


> 
SPP. BSeCVisTon S&S 


HN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINGTON ST., 


(28) [MARcH 31 1904 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


++++ $30,924,972.41 
27,831,474.14 


, $3,043 408.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F: TRULL, Me Recs 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology 


Sixth Session, July 5-21, 1904. 


Lectures by members of the Harvard Divinity Faculty, 
as follows: Development of Monotheism, C. H. Toy: 
Babylon and Israel, D. G. Lyon; Judaism and the Be- 
es of Christianity, G. F. Moore; Development of 

eformation Thought, E. Emerton; Development of 
Calvinism in New England, W. W. Fenn; Personal In- 
fluence on Theology in the Nineteenth Century, E. C. 
eee a oe ae es Jesus Gist. F. G. Pea- 

ody; Instruction in Homiletics, F. G. Peabody, E. C. 
Moore, E. Hale, W. W. Fenn, te 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of the Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sentfree. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, ~ 
F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &f&8, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Individual 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


... PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 
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